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26 MONTHS’ SERVICE UNDERGROUND 
AND STILL UNBEATABLE 


7 WAU NU USM ULL 


As a test to determine the make of drill on which they should standard- 
ize, a large copper mine placed three drills under observation: One  a‘‘wet”’ 
Jackhamer which had already seen over two years’ service and two drills of 
similar type but of other makes, respectively + and 8 months old. 















The “Jackhamer” won out on demonstrated ability, its perform- 
ance record being 


ID 5 6 Peis kav cas odes eetentas 34 

~ RN i054 onda deka aban ae 13134 hrs. 

Re I 9 ete an sd ciaskitsads cues 97 

PIR: £5.00 Pk be bss seaeennaet 824 ft. 

NS 5 shine Saeed nese 6.2 ft. 

APR 8 joe Drilling time lost... vette et ee ees Negligible 

Total cost Spares per foot of hole.......... 0019 

‘ *< y ” "te 

MOWRY The same men were employed to operate all machines. The drill- 


ing was in the stopes where the ground varies, having hard and soft 
spots. Air pressure fluctuated between 80 and 95 lb. Steel was 7% 
in. hex. using 4 point Leyner Sharpened bits. Hcles averaged 5 ft., 


> 


starting 2 in. and becttoming 1} inches. 





Unmounted for shaft 


sinking. “bench work, MAINTAINED EFFICIENCY AND LOW-UPKEEP COST HAVE 


in general. 


PLACED THE “JACKHAMER” IN A CLASS BY ITSELF. 


You can profitably employ it wherever you drill rock. 
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Mounted in the ‘“Jack- 
hamer” feed shell 
mounting for flat hole 
drilling. 
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Doesn’t this Uniform Loading 
Look Good to You? 


Together with the conveyor itself, this uniform loading 
represents the highest conveying efficiency. It is the result of 
‘“S-A”’ methods; an “S-A”’ automatic feeder is used in connection 
with the “S-A” Belt Conveyors, installed in the plant of one of 
the largest miring companies, and ore is the material that you see 
so uniformly loaded. 








Let us send you one on six months’ trial—just to 
prove its higher efficiency. You will then want to 
know more about “S-A” service and what it em- 
braces. Write us today. 













**S-A”’? Unit Carrier 
Patented 





STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. COMPANY, Aurora, III. 
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The Liberty Loan Message To The 
Mining Industry 





JOHN D. RYAN 


E MUST all realize that this country— 
our country—is in the greatest of all 
wars, and must win. If we put all our 
strength, in men, production, and wealth, back 
of the country in the early stages, we will win 
with the least sacrifice and in the shortest time. 
If we adopt half-way measures now, we will 
lengthen the war and increase our sacrifice. 

Our young men are offering the greatest gift 
to the nation for its salvation—they are giving 
themselves. We must put back of them every- 
thing we have that will insure victory with the 
smallest sacrifice on their part. 

Every resource of the country must be placed 
back of the Government; every effort must be 
made to utilize to the best advantage whatever 
is needed to win the war. 

The miners of the nation, owners and workers, 
will meet the demand upon them and do their 
share. Each in his own sphere will “do his bit.” 
The mines will produce as never before, for 
never before has there been such a cause to 
work for; the owners will put their savings and 
the workers theirs at the command of the coun- 
try, receiving in exchange the pledge of the 
nation for repayment. 

That is what our Liberty Bonds are—the 
promise of our country to pay, backed by all 
property, by every man’s labor and by all our 
hopes and expectations in the world. 

JOHN D. RYAN, 
President Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 


DANIEL GUGGENHEIM 


ITIZENS in time of peace, patriots in time 
of war—what else can we be? Patriotism 
means sacrifice, of body, of service, of wealth. 
In making our sacrifice—we whose lot it is to re- 
main at home—we must not fail, as we value our 
country, our honor, the respect of our fellows and 
our posterity. Our sons and our brothers—the 
youth and young manhood of all our families— 
have gone forth, cheerfully offering their future 
and themselves in this war for the security of 
our common country. But they, for all their 
bravery and sacrifice, cannot win the war alone. 
To us, their comrades in the rear, they shall not 
look in vain for the support they need. It is our 
part to put the weapons in their hands, and all 
the costly engines and implements of war; to feed 
and clothe their bodies, and to justify their faith. 
As society is organized, except by the loyal per- 
formance of our daily tasks, each in his own 
occupation, in keeping industries alive and in- 
creasing their output, our only means of giving 
the aid required of us is with our money, freely 
placed at the disposal of our Government. 
Napoleon declared that three things are essen- 
tial to success in war—money, money, money. 
The British Premier has said that the decisive 
factor in the present war will be the last hundred 
million pounds. That the might of this nation 
should be baffled, and our cause be defeated, for 
lack of money is unthinkable. Only two ways are 
open to the Government of obtaining the money 
so indispensably required: by taxes or by bor- 
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rowing from its people; the way of compulsion, 
and the way of voluntary offering. Let us be 
volunteers. Both means are of necessity em- 
ployed. What the Government does not get by 
borrowing, it will have to get by taxes. In lend- 
ing to our country, we are lending to ourselves. 
The acknowledgment we receive is a promissory 
note, drawn in our favor, signed and sealed by 
the United States of America, the greatest de- 
mocracy known to history, composed of a hundred 
million freemen. 

Let us not be daunted by the greatness of the 
sums required. Our task is to finance our Allies 
as well as ourselves. And let us not doubt the 
necessity which confronts us. The fate of Russia 
is our warning. Her defeat was the inevitable 
result of her lack of money, and of the arms and 
munitions and supplies which money would have 
furnished. DANIEL GUGGENHEIM, 


President American Smelting and Refining Co. 


T IS perfectly easy to use a lot of words in 

expressing the reasons why we should invest 

in the Third Liberty Loan, but when you skim 
off the slag of redundancy three gripping facts 
seem to me to remain. 

First—The Government, which is the formu- 
lated will of all of us, needs the money to carry 
on the war to a victorious conclusion. 

Second—The bonds are as safe an investment 
as human ingenuity can devise, and they pay as 
high a veturn qs is compatible with such safety. 

Third—We have the money or can get the 
money by saving to invest in these bonds. There 





SIDNEY J. JENNINGS 


is no use merely selling other investments to put 
the results into Liberty Bonds; that merely 
transfers a load; it does not increase our capacity 
to financially see this war through. We must 
save by a more economical use of labor and sup- 
plies in our businesses and by a diminished use. 
of luxuries, a list of which every one can easily 
compile for himself, in our personal expenditures. 
SIDNEY J. JENNINGS, 

President American Institute of 

Mining Engineers. 
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E ARE in this war to establish the right 

of peoples, ourselves included, to live 

free from any autocratic domination. 
Long before the war the Germans of Prussia had 
enslaved four million Poles and three million 
Frenchmen, while in Austria-Hungary twenty- 
two millions of Germans and Hungarians had 
enslaved four million Latins and twenty-four 
million Slavs. If the Germans win the war they 
will make the whole world work for them. 
Americans do not propose to have that. We do 





WALTER RENTON INGALLS 


not propose to pay enormous taxes all our lives. 
We propose to win the war ourselves, along with 
our Allies. 

To win the war we have got to put up our 
money. We shall be putting up our money when 
we subscribe to the Third Liberty Loan. We are 
not going to subscribe to it out of our savings in 
the past, for we have put them into houses, farms, 
etc. We have now got to be frugal and save out 
of the earnings to come. Everybody should sub- 
scribe to the Third Liberty Loan all that he can 
possibly save during the next six months. 
When we say everybody, we mean it literally. 
And among everybody we mean miners and 
smelters all over the country. Let every man 
from general manager down to nipper subscribe 
for every cent he can save out of his earnings, 
and let him see to it that he makes his earnings 
big by working long and hard, and let him fur- 
thermore cut down his living expenses to the 
bone. There is a lot of buncombe about the high 
cost of living. Although costs have gone up, they 
have not risen so much as many people think; but 
there is no illusion respecting the cost of high 
living. It will be better to save now than to work 
for the Kaiser later on. Employers and banks 
will cheerfully advance money on account of what 
you are going to save for this purpose. 

WALTER RENTON INGALLS, 
President Mining and Metallurgical 
Society of America. 
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Cement Gun in Mining Work—II 


By GEORGE S&S. RICE 


Chief mining engineer, Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Penn. 





Reviewing and detailing results of the use of the 
cement gun in the Leonard mine at Butte, 
Mont., in the mines of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal and Iron Co., the Consolidation 
Coal Co. and the H. C. Frick Coke Co. Figures on 
the labor and material cost of cement-gun work. 





coating with the gun at the experimental mine, I 

and my able assistant, the late L. M. Jones, began a 
campaign among mine operators to urge the trial of the 
method in mining operations. We advocated the ap- 
plication of a coating to the roof and sides to prevent 
weathering and also to render ventilating and fire 
stoppings air-tight. In regard to the latter, it fre- 
quently happens that while the stopping itself is tight 
the ground surrounding it is permeable. Often the 
air passes freely through the coal strata around the 
end of the stopping. This is largely prevented by the 
use of a closely adhering cement coating such as can be 
put on by the cement gun, not only adjacent to the 
stopping but for a number of feet back along the sides 
of the opening. 

The matter progressed rather slowly for a time, but 
within the past year much testing has been done, and 
I have brief statements from a number of concerns 
which show the present widespread application. Among 
other things, the cement gun has been used for fire- 
proofing shafts which had wood linings, wire mesh being 
placed over the wood, such fireproofing or other alter- 
native being required in Illinois. 

In the fall of 1916, the writer, in visiting the Leonard 
mine of the Anaconda group at Butte, Mont., was struck 
with the difficulty in keeping the extensive fire areas 
sealed off. These fires were fed by timber and rich 
sulphide ores. I suggested to the superintendent who 
accompanied me the important advantages that might 
accrue from the use of the cement gun for the repeated 
coating of the stoppings. These had to be renewed 
from time to time because the heat would crack them. 
I suggested also that the cement gun could be used 
to advantage to seal the cracks in the adjacent broken 
ground. The patching work had been done by hand 
and was very laborious and difficult on account of the 
heat. The cement-gun method was tried and found to 
be of such an advantage that now nine guns have been 
purchased by the Anaconda company and, according 
to an article in the Mining and Scientific Press of July, 
1917, the work is accomplished in one-fifth of the time 
required by hand work. The article states: 


The finished work shows that the mixture of sand and 
cement has been shot into every crack and fold of the rock 
until it can hardly be distinguished from the rock itself. 
In some instances, on account of fumes, it was necessary 
for the nozzle-man to wear a compressed-air hood . . . 

In preparing the ground for these bulkheads, no other 
work than picking out the loose rock on the bottom, sides, 


J ‘ossing wit the first tests made in 1914 of cement 





*Paper read before the Coal Mining Institute of America at its 
Pittsburgh, Penn., meeting, Dec. 6, 1917, and entitled ‘‘Weather- 
proofing Mine Roof and Walls and Making Tight Stoppings With 
Cement Gun.” Reprinted from “Coal Age.” 


and back was done. The loose rock in the bottom extended 
from 16 to 24 in. below the track level. 

In some cases there were large loose boulders in the back 
which it was not feasible to remove. They were held in 
place by stulls, and cement was shot in the crevices between 
them. When this had set, the stulls were removed and the 
bulkheads built from the floor up to meet them. 

In some cases, after the completion of these emergency- 
bulkheads, cement was shot on the entire back and sides of 
the drift on either side of the bulkhead for a distance of 16 
to 18 ft. in length. This sealed all seams that were likely 
to bypass fumes around the bulkhead. Heavy blows will 
not cause this coating to sliver off nor to show any line of 
cleavage. The only result is a powdering of the cement 
directly under the hammer-head. Immediately above the 
passageway in these bulkheads, pipes were cemented in to 
=a me! passing air, water, and electric wire through the 

ulkhead. 


It is learned, through the courtesy of W. J. Richards, 
president, and Charles Enzian, mining engineer, that 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. now has 
eight guns distributed through the mines of that com- 
pany. It is stated that 

The use of the machines so far has been confined to lining 
tunnels, pointing and facing retaining walls and gob stop- 


pings, lining reservoirs, etc. We hope to try fireproofing 
shafts, etc., as labor becomes available for such work. 


Douglas Bunting, chief engineer of the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., states that his company has 
used the gun for lining a gangway driven in top fireclay, 
also for coating a short tunnel in fireclay rock and 
for covering the underside of Hy-Rib used in connection 
with steel timbering. As yet, the experience has been 
too recent to determine how serviceable the gunite 
will be. 

John G. Smyth, chief engineer of the Consolidation 
Coal Co., says that his company has used the cement 
gun in coating headings at its mine No. 155, Van 
Lear, Ky., and at mine No. 125 at Somerset, Penn. In 
the latter mine there was a rock slope driven across 
the measures. It was first expected to use massive con- 
crete arching to line these slopes, but later it was 
thought that if the action of the atmosphere could be 
kept away from the strata it might stand. In the 
main slope 675 lin.ft. were gunited, and in the 
manway slope, 300 lin.ft. Similar treatment was given 
to 1786 lin.ft. of air course driven through the coal 
bed, where 12 to 30 in. of slate of uncertain character 
were taken down. This work was begun in May, 1917, 
and continued at intervals to September, 1917. 

Mr. Smyth states: 

From our experience with gunite underground the serious 
question is the action of the gunite under atmospheric 
changes during winter and summer, and of course the job 
in question has not been in place long enough to pass any 
judgment on this feature. It may be found necessary to use 
a reinforcing wire mesh in the gunite to take care of the 
expansion and contraction. On account of the irregular 
nature of the side walls and roof the application of rein- 
forcing will be tedious and the increase in labor cost will be 
quite an item. 

The work in question was done in a very thorough, work- 
manlike manner. The conditions were such that we feel 
that this job will settle the question in our minds as to the 
permanency and value of gunite in underground work, par- 
ticularly to protect the roof and side walls from disinte- 
gration. 

The Consolidation Coal Co.’s first work of this char- 
acter was done in November, 1916, in the coating of 











FIG. 5. 
The drawslate in the United States Experimental Mine had 


DRAWSLATE AND TILE BLOCK GUNITED 


weathered back over the coal. To support the roof tile blocks 
were erected on the top of the coal and the blocks and drawslate 
— as shown so as to prevent further deterioration of the 
rawslate. 


the roof and ribs of mine No. 155 at Van Lear, Ky. 
It is stated by Mr. Collier, of the Cement Gun Co., that, 
“the thin coating put on stood through the first year, 
then dropped off in patches, but the roof had not come 
down, while in the parallel entry without treatment 
the roof had slacked off to the amount of many car- 


loads.” He added that though some repairing of the 
patches in the cemented entry would need to be done, 
this would cost less by far than what was needed to 
repair the other entry. 

The Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corporation, accord- 
ing to J. William Welter, chief engineer, purchased a 
cement gun, but have only just begun to use it. It 
is interesting to state the condition; namely, that the 
purpose was to place a coating on the exposed surface 
of a fire-clay roof. Mr. Welter writes: 

As is characteristic of fire clay, this material slacks when 
the air comes in contact with it. . . . It was necessary 
for us to make considerable preparation, such as removing 
all loose particles from the roof ‘ 

The Rock Island Coal Mining Co. employed a cement 
gun in their No. 10 mine, Hartshorne, Okla. It is 
understood that 350 lin.ft. of entry was covered as an 
experiment, and that it has withstood the heavy slacking 
of the past summer. 

As an offset to some of the promising results, one 
of the earlier tests, which followed the testing at the 
experimental mine, has recently been reported as un- 
favorable, although at first it looked as if it would be 
a success. This test was made by the H. C. Frick Coke 
Co. in 1914. The then chief engineer, J. P. K. Miller, 
wrote the author on Jan. 15, 1915, as follows: 

The cement gun has been used at two points near the 
shaft bottom and the superintendent is well pleased with 
the character of the work it is doing, which consists of 
coating the roof, after it has been properly treated. The 
work is being done with a view of preventing any further 


falling of roof. We intended at one time to arch the roof, 
but hope that now it will not be necessary. 


Thomas W. Dawson, writing Dec. 1, 1917, says: 


The results [of the cement gun] were not satisfactory, 
but, in our opinion, this was due to the fact that in a number 
of places the covering of the cement applied was very thin; 
the whole covering being of variable thickness. 
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FIG. 6. 


RAIL BEAMS COVERED BY GUNITE 


In this section of the United States Experimental Mine a heavy 
fall took place before the roof was gunited. Rail beams were put 
in to carry the burden, roof and beams being covered with gunite 
for protection against further weathering. In the rear is a 
massive concrete stopping. 





Mr. Dawson quotes from a report from Mr. S. Mack, 
the mine superintendent, that: 

For about two years it [the gunite] looked as if it was 
going to be very satisfactory. Shortly after that it began 
to crack off in small pieces, and I find that there are a num- 
ber of places where it has spalled off where before it 
looked solid. It seems that the spalling starts where the 
cement is thin and then extends to the thicker parts. 

Of course this work is all experimental, but I believe that 
if all the roof that is loose is taken down and the space 
thoroughly washed and a coat not less than %-in. thick 
applied it will last for quite a long time, but it must be 
done right. 

Mr. Dawson reported that the mine foreman advised 
that: 

After an interval of about one year it began to show 
signs of failure by some cracks appearing. He did not 
know whether these cracks were due to movement in the 
roof or sides or due to the slacking of the rock and coal, 
but when this covering was tested it sounded hollow, 
showing that the bond between the cement and the rock 
and coal had been broken so that it would seem that the 
failure was due to the slacking of the rock and coal behind 
the cement covering. 

In spite of this unfavorable evidence, I do not feel 
that this testimony should be regarded as condemning 
such a coating. I do not know fully the conditions of 
this particular test, for instance whether the ribs were 
also covered. If they were not, then with the usual 
tendency of the coal of the Pittsburgh district to spall 
off and crack so that air is admitted, weathering might 
continue upward and over the cement coating. The 
test was a difficult one, as it is understood the entries 
were wide. One must also weigh the first cost plus 
the cost of annual repairs against the annual cost of 
timbering and cleaning up falls over a number of years. 

Undoubtedly if a roof is of a nature that it can 
be “brushed” so that its cross-section will be in the 
form of an arch it will assist in making the coating 
self-supporting, and as a final resort a light wire mesh 
resting in a shallow groove in either rib at the spring- 
ing line of the arch and a heavier coating about 2 in. 
thick could be employed. This would make the coating 
self-supporting and it would not then have to be held 
up by the roof to which it is caused to adhere. The 
rib coating does not need reinforcement, so the final 
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cost should not be great. In the long run it is believed 
that this additional cost would be justified, and certainly 
such work would be much cheaper than massive concrete 
lining or brick arching. 

The Consolidation Coal Co. of Iowa, the Valley Camp 
Coal Co. of Pittsburgh, Penn., the Cambria Steel Co. 
of Johnstown, Penn., the Cameron Coal Co. of Marion, 
Ill., the New River Co. of MacDonald, W. Va., and 
many other companies, are all experimenting with the 
use of the gun in underground work. Therefore in the 
near future there will be available a large amount of 
information on the success or failure of weatherproofing 
roof by cement coating. 


Cost OF CEMENT-SAND COATING 


The cost of applying the cement-sand coating varies 
widely with conditions. It has been rather difficult to 
get figures. Some of the companies do not care to dis- 
close them and others have not kept them in precise 
shape. In the first work done at the experimental 
mine the figures were as follows: 

For coating 378 ft. of entry averaging 5.9 ft. in 
height and 9.15 ft. wide, the cement averaging about 
2 in. in thickness on the ribs and 4 in. thick on the 
roof, the costs were as follows: 











Labor and Repairs: 

BN ik aiirvis Vinee en ee eee nase ea ka meks een trap eteale $138.86 

SRI Sok sor entOEE Ve ckaeee MiscUeinheceec ness 23.04 

Cleaning and repairing GUM. .....« ccc ccisccccccccecne 10.74 $172.64 
Material: 

Cement 280 sacks, or 70 bbl., at $1.10 per bbl. ........... 77.00 

Sarid 42 tome G0 SF OOP COR. .n oc oc kk ccceacicneceses 37.38 114.38 

TRON Bg. dike ba SRE 6 Ok doles eA Re Rasidedee te kkaeaweemaes $287.02 


The cost per lineal foot of entry averaged 76c., and 
the cost per square yard of surface averaged 32c. This 
job took ten days and the speed was 4.7 lin.ft. per 
hour, or 113 sq.yd. per working hour. In a subsequent 
job the total cost per lineal foot of entry was 938c. 
and the average cost per square yard was 40c. 

Tested by the explosions in the experimental mine 
the coating on the ribs remained intact, but the roof 
coating shelled off from time to time. It did not always 
separate from the shaly material of the roof, for the 
two occasionally came down together. In these places 
and in other parts of the mine we attempted to get 
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a stronger job by drilling holes in the roof as keys 
for the cement. At the same time we put in reinforcing 
wires. Also where the roof was naturally very weak 
some rails were put in for support. The total cost of 
repairing 6600 sq.ft. of roof and sides, including the 
railing reinforcement, was $617.95, or 85c. per sq.yd. 
The cost of applying the gunite averaged alone 42c. 
per square yard. 

In a certain Western mine the cost of the coating 
put on by the cement gun is given as follows: Labor, 
$21.50; and material, $17.80 for a total of 190 sq.yd., 
or 20.6c. per sq.yd. This cost is very low and the 
figures cover apparently only the application, the coating 
being 4 in. thick. 

One of the companies in Pennsylvania reports that 
the actual cost was $3 per lineal foot of heading. The | 
section of heading averaged 22 sq.ft., making the cost 
about 13.6c. per sq.ft., or $1.22 per sq.yd., of gunite 
deposited. This cost is based on cement at about $2.20 
per bbl. and sand at $2 per ton at the site. The thick- 
ness was about 1 in., no reinforcement being used, but 
it was most carefully done and the estimate includes 
all costs. 

At a mine in the Connellsville district, the cost of 
cementing 5929 sq.ft., which was accomplished in 12 
days, was as follows per day: 








CO IONS. oo sb deck incccacadiswencdens $2. 86 
CUI a os gira dame cleanin coe mnemaneeeen 2.85 
Cie I eas oo 0 ac wdaeenceadnasuae gas 2.15 
"FG PI IG SOS so cco cities So weantarsaweawes 4.30 
One-half time teamster at $2.00................... 1.00 
Rr vivind uhis Gans cu das wena see eee eee $13.16 
The total labor cost was $154.02. 
Material: 
IN 5s.) el aad ance Seeleowenedees $125.12 
GS oo oo nip cone Se eaten veucne ne: 36.00 
50 ft. mining machine hose......................- 17.50 
WUes vetiecndiecnnasnceca ee uneoaereaees $178.62 
CO ON ig 6 Si ae diginie eo. sadedseuer $332.64 


The cost per square foot was therefore 6.38c., or per 
square yard 57c. It will be observed that these figures 
vary widely, but it is thought that under average condi- 
tions, with men fully trained in the use of the cement 
gun, the work can be done for at least 50c. per sq.yd. 
on the basis of wages prevailing prior to 1917. 

It may be pointed out that the gunite not only protects 





FIG. 7. 
The coal face as shown on the left, like all natural faces, is 


SHOWING THE EFFECT OF GUNITING 


provided with ledges on which coal dust can accumulate. On the 
extreme right is the gunited coal, without ledges, with the in- 
Sulated wire covered and so protected from injury. Note also 
how the gunite aids to lighten the heading. 


FIG. 8. GUNITE SURROUNDS THIS STOPPING 


In this instance the roof and the floor near a massive con- 
crete stopping has been carefully gunited. This prevents the air 
from leaking through the rib or-the roof to the area beyond. In 
case of a mine fire this is a most valuable feature and assures a 
more rapid extinction of the conflagration. 
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the roof and sides from weathering, but also assists in 
the illumination of the passageways by reason of its 
light color. It also lessens the hazard of coal-dust 
explosions. 

The ordinary timbered entry has innumerable projec- 
tions and there are many recesses on the coal ribs which 
serve as places on which coal dust may collect in danger- 
ous quantities. Comparatively little dust can collect on 
the surface of a cement-coated heading and what does 
collect can be readily washed down without damage to 
the roof or ribs. 

The conclusions are: 

1. By compressed air a cement-sand coating can be 
successfully applied to the weak roofs of entries and 
tunnels in coal mines. 

2. By the use of the above means the ribs and a 
weak roof in coal mines promise to be satisfactorily 
weatherproofed. 

3. Steel timbers in entries and shafts can be protected 
from rusting and wood timbers fireproofed. 

4. The method is of the greatest advantage in fire- 
proofing wood overcasts and stoppings and in making 
them air-tight. By facing gob stoppings with this mate- 
rial they can be made tight. 

5. Fire stoppings can be made gas-tight and are 
quickly built and repaired. 

The last four purposes alone justify the employment 
of the cement gun method, regardless of what machine 
is used with the accomplishment. 





Colorado Smelting Schedules 


In the report of the Smelter and Ore-Sales Investi- 
gation Committee of the State of Colorado were in- 
cluded some of the new smelting and ore-purchasing 
schedules that were placed in effect in Colorado in 1917. 
Following are schedules adopted Sept. 1, 1917, for lead 
ores and concentrates, and also for dry and copper ores 
and concentrates at the Globe plant of the American 
Smelting and Refining Co.: 


SCHEDULE FOR LEAD ORES AND CONCENTRATES 


Rates, F. O. B. Cars, Globe Plant, Denver. Lots to Contain 
Not Less Than One Carload. Subject to Change 
Without Notice. 


SCHEDULE FOR LEAD ORES 


Gold: $19.50 per oz. if 0.05 oz. or over per ton. 

Silver: 95% of New York quotation, date of assay. 

Lead: Price is based upon $4 as defined below. Use wet 
determination, less 1.5 units. 

Copper: For dry copper (one unit off wet) 6c. off New 
York quotation for casting copper. 

Zinc: 10% limit; 50c. up. 


Neutral Schedule 


From 5 to 10% lead, inclusive..... 40c. per unit; $5.00 W. C. 
Over 10 to 15% lead, inclusive..... 43c. per unit; 4.00 W.C. 
Over 15 to 20% lead, inclusive..... 45c. per unit; 3.00 W.C. 
Over 20 to 25% lead, inclusive..... 47c. per unit; 2.00 W.C. 
Over 25 to 30% lead, inclusive..... 49c. per unit; 2.00 W.C. 
Over 30 to 35% lead, inclusive..... 5le. per unit; 1.00 W.C. 
Over 35 to 40% lead, inclusive..... 52c. per unit; 0.50 W.C. 
Over 40 to 45% lead, inclusive..... 52c. per unit; 0.00 W.C. 
Over 45 to 50% lead, inclusive..... 58c. per unit; 0.00 W. C. 
Over 50 to 55% lead, inclusive..... 54c. per unit; 0.00 W.C. 
Over 55% et... > Seton 55c. per unit; 0.00 W.C. 

Neutral basis: 10c. up or down. W. C. = Working charge. 

Flat Schedule 

From 5 to 10% lead, inclusive..... 40c. per unit; $7.50 W.C. 
Over 10 to 15% lead, inclusive..... 43c. per unit; 6.60 W.C. 
Over 15 to 20% lead, inclusive..... 45c. per unit; 5.00 W.C. 
Over 20 to 25% lead, inclusive..... 47c. per unit; 4.50 W.C. 
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Over 25 to 30% lead, inclusive..... 49c. per unit; 3.50 W.C. 
Over 30 to 35% lead, inclusive..... 5le. per unit; 2.50 W.C. 
Over 35 to 40% lead, inclusive..... 52c. per unit; 1.00 W.C. 
Over 40 to 45% lead, inclusive..... 52c. per unit; 0.00 W.C. 
Over 45 to 50% lead, inclusive..... 58c. per unit; 0.00 W.C. 
Over 50 to 55% lead, inclusive..... 54c. per unit; 0.00 W.C. 
Over 55% SS ir 55c. per unit; 0.00 W.C. 

Neutral Schedule to be used when it figures better for 


shipper. 
SCHEDULE FOR LEAD CONCENTRATES 


Gold: $19 per oz. if 0.05 oz. to 1.5 oz. per ton; $19.50 if 
over 1.5 oz. 

Silver and Copper: As in lead ores. 

Lead: Prices based upon $4. 

Silica: Limit 12%; 10c. up. 

Zine: Limit 10%; 50c. up. 


From 5 to 10% lead, inclusive..... 40c. per unit; $2.75 W. C 
Over 10 to 15% lead, inclusive..... 43c. per unit; 2.00 W.C 
Over 15 to 20% lead, inclusive..... 45c. per unit; 1.50 W.C 
Over 20 to 25% lead, inclusive..... 47c. per unit; 1.25 W.C. 
Over 25 to 30% lead, inclusive..... 49c. per unit; 1.25 W.C. 


On concentrates assaying over 30% lead, apply Neutral 
Schedule or Flat Schedule, whichever figures better for 
shipper; gold $19 per oz. up to 1.5 oz.; $19.50 if over 1.5 oz. 
per ton. 

Lead Quotation 

Prices paid per unit for lead in all ores and concentrates 
are based on a quotation of $4 per 100 lb., and 1c. up or 
down for each change of 5c. in quotation. The quotation 
used as a basis of settlement shall be figured as follows 
from New York sales price of the American Smelting and 
Refining Co. on date of assay: When the sales price does 
not exceed $4 per 100 lb., take 90% of sales price; when it 
does exceed $4, add to $3.60 per 100 lb. three-fourths of the 
excess of New York sales price above $4. 


SCHEDULE FOR DRY AND COPPER ORES AND 
CONCENTRATES 


Rates, F. O. B. Cars, Globe Plant, Denver. Lots to Contain 
Not Less Than One Carload. Subject to Change 
Without Notice. 


ALL CLASSES OF ORE 


Gold: $19 per oz. if 0.05 oz. to 1.5 oz. per ton; $19.50 per 
oz. if over 1.5 oz. per ton. 

Silver: 95% of the New York quotation, date of assay, 
when ore assays 10 oz. or over per ton. When ore assays 
1 oz. to 10 oz. per ton, deduct % oz. from assay, and pay 
for remainder at 95% of New York quotation. 

Copper: For dry copper (1 unit off wet) to 5% dry, 6c. 
off New York quotation for casting copper; over 5% to 10% 
dry, 5c. off quotation; over 10% dry, 4c. off quotation. 


Zinc: Limit 10%; 50c. up. 
Treatment 

Gross Value per Ton Charge per Ton 
BNE ROE sees Kae Niare o.0'2 Meno Se RTA eE wae $4.50 
OE a MD iio AIS wl a wie iadidnis bias WS 4 Calais eR eemane 4.50 
TD oe: 5 hy ah eecone ose lo porous iw Aelncee aT WE 5.00 
OE ET TTT Terre Cr Teer 5.50 
NN MG ss 5b bs diets e aes DOPE Rie eee Ree ERS 6.00 
a IY csp ecasachia ee rsa tease aE Oe FE obs ae 6.50 
PORT RO EO icles RAGAN SSDS Eee See Wee BEES 7.00 
CRE FO NOU sik ais sede read ee Hew we sews s.wenes 7.50 
UN oi e6 Ghee hak eR eh wae nates he Ade Red eRs 8.50 
Pay 25c. per unit flat for lead if 5% dry or over. Use 


wet determination, less 1.5 units. 

Apply to lead ores Neutral Schedule or Flat Schedule of 
Sept. 1, 1917, if either figures better for shipper than above 
schedule. ; 

Apply to dry ores $6 treatment charge, neutral basis, 10c. 
up or down, when this figures for shipper better than Flat 
Schedule. 


DRY CONCENTRATES 


Gold, Silver and Copper: As above. 
Silica (insoluble matter): 12% limit; 10c. up. 
Zine: 8% limit; 30c. up. 


Treatment 
Gross Value per Ton Charge per Ton 
SNE 6 Kcacsicde vee Ks5500 0 Eee ROE R OR Eee Ee BERE EMS $2.75 
No Uke Kun eseebN BE Sh Oe RRER RS RESON 3.00 
ee iniy 6 ids eae cng his sass ohana een eee 3.50 
CE TIE 05.65 964 59d OANA RR ORR ORO KA RENO ORR 4.00 


The maximum treatment charge upon concentrates, in- 
cluding silica penalty but not zinc penalty, shall not exceed 
the flat treatment charge upon crude ores of the same grade. 
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A Dietary for Miners 


BY S. H. BROCKUNIER 





Discussion of the methods of feeding employees at 
mining camps. Economy in the purchase of food 
and efficiency in preparation and purchasing 
recommended. Calculations showing food require- 
ments of miners and calories needed, and tables 
presenting a balanced ration, in accordance with 
best dietetic theory, and conforming to actual 
experience in mining camps. Preparation of lunch 
buckets, weights and pre-war costs, and timely 
suggestions for war economies and conservation. 





servation of food, and it is an opportune time to 

discuss the question of food supply and dietaries. 
The purpose of the writer is to point out.the methods 
of remedying some of the existing wastes and to show 
the possibilities for a better balancing of the food 
ration. 

There have been published many articles upon camp 
dietaries, but, unfortunately, the subject has not been 
treated in either a scientific or a practical way, al- 
though it seems to be generally recognized that there is 
a great wastage of food at camps. This is easily ac- 
counted for when one considers that “running a board- 
ing house” is often left to some miner and his good wife, 
to an inexperienced clerk in the employ of the com- 
pany, or to a friend of the management desirous of mak- 
ing a stipend, and that these persons seldom have the 
opportunity or the capital, and never the experience, 
to purchase cheaply or wisely. Then it is an unwritten 
law that when the company operates the boarding 
house it must make no profit; if its operation is a loss, 
that is all right and part of the game. This condition 
is wrong and a reflection on efficiency. The boarding 
department deserves just as wise management, tact and 
diplomacy, and just as much firmness and fairness, as 
any other department, and it should show an equitable 
profit, just as any other well-managed department of a 
mine should. If it cannot charge the employees the usual 
local price for board, feed them better and yet make 
a fair profit, there has been unwise purchasing, the 
camp cooks have been wasteful, or the management is 
bad; for it should be recognized in the beginning that 
the bane of an ordinary boarding house—bad accounts 
and an uncertain number of boarders—is eliminated in 
the camp, since the board is usually deducted from the 
pay due and the number of employees is constant. 


[J exxation © attention is now fixed on the con- 


THE COMPANY’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE FOOD SERVED 


Concerning the duty of the company to look after the 
board, that is easily determined. First, there is the 
sociologial side, a desire to codperate with the men and 
to be helpful to them; then there is the practical side, 
that labor is the most expensive machine operated and 
Should be properly housed, taken care of, and fed, in 
order to attain maximum results. 

The first requisite for a boarding house is good cooks, 
and to secure them one must pay high wages; usually 
it is in the matter of cooks that the cheap boarding 


house endeavors first to economize. Experience demon- 
strates that one cannot get economy, service and nutri- 
tious food without paying the cook fair wages, $60 or 
more per month in normal times. One does not require 
a chef, but does want a hard worker, with a good head 
and normal balance. The next, and one of the principal 
economies that can be effected, is in the purchasing, 
and here the mine should have a decided advantage over 
the private boarding house, because it can purchase 
in bulk directly from the wholesale houses, thus getting 
the advantage of careful selection, better prices and 
cheaper delivery for large shipments. 


BUYER SHOULD STUDY MARKET CONDITIONS 


The person in charge of the purchases should exam- 
ine samples before buying and should be familiar with 
certain fundamental economic facts; such as that gal- 
Jon cans are much cheaper and more easily handled per 
pound of weight than smaller cans; that prunes and 
similar things run according to the number in a pound, 
and that 50 to 60 prunes to a pound are cheapest for a 
camp—it is not the number, it is the pits that count. 
The buyer should open the different brands of canned 
goods and select the brand containing the most solids 
and presenting a wholesome appearance. It will usu- 
ally be to advantage to select a medium-priced article. 
Do not buy the cheapest, for the freight is as much on 
poor as on good food, and the poorest grades contain the 
most waste. One cannot get a wide choice at the re- 
tailer’s, and must take what is available; usually a 
poorer or a better article than is desired. 

Forequarters of meat at 12c. cost more per pound 
than hindquarters at 18c., because of bone and waste, 
but best results are obtained by buying sides and mix- 
ing choice and poor cuts. If laying in winter stores 
buy potatoes and roots late, so as to take advantage of 
the more mature stock of the season’s crop. Order 
the winter butter from a creamery early, so as to get the 
benefit of summer prices. Purchase eggs from a ranch, 
if possible, and put some down for the winter, while 
they are fresh. Instructions as to the preservation 
of eggs may be obtained from state and Federal sources. 

In making a study of the dietary of the miner, it has 
been observed that mining camps are using from four 
to seven pounds of food per man per day, and no one 
appears to know or care why they are doing it other 
than the reason frequently given—to keep the miner 
satisfied. When it was the smaller amount it was be- 
cause stronger and more concentrated food was served, 
usually without regard to the real need of the miner. 
It was further recognized that mining is among the 
more arduous occupations, and that the demands of the 
human system, among miners, expressed in calories, are 
high, in fact approximating 5000 calories per day per 
man; hence a generous dietary is necessary and a judi- 
cious selection of foods vital. 

The dietary proposed is not a compromise, but is 
reached by making a study of actual conditions and then 
analyzing them from a dietary standpoint, to see 
whether proper balance is observed and the necessary 
ingredients are provided. For this purpose the pub- 
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lished tables* of food values in calories have been con- 
sulted. It will be recognized, however, that for prac- 
tical purposes the weights should be in food as pur- 
chased, and they are so calculated. After making such 
adjustments as seemed necessary, the cost of the pro- 
posed ration was worked out on a pre-war cost basis, 
and found to conform with good practice. 


SUPPLIES SHOULD BE BOUGHT AT WHOLESALE 


Buying in quantity at a wholesale house, adding the 
freight charges for 300 miles of railroad and 40 miles 
of wagon haul, the net cost of the proposed ration on 
the Pacific Coast in 1915 was 47c. per man per day; its 
proper preparation and serving added 22c. more, and 
the total cost per man is therefore estimated at $20.70 
per month. To this should be added a fixed charge for 
superintendence, accounting, taxes, interest, insurance 
and repairs, amounting to $4, and making a total cost 
of $24.70 per man per month. If the food is purchased 
locally, 25% additional should be added, making the 
total cost $28.20 per month, a fair margin below 
the $30 usually charged. Of course, there is no such 
margin at present, and it would be difficult now to ap- 
proximate this ration at $30, even though purchasing 
at wholesale. Any margin, however, may be credited to 
the commissary department as profit, or can be used for 
the betterment of the men, in furnishing board at a re- 
duced figure or in providing dainties. 

By taking the weight of each food of the proposed 
ration given in Table I, multiplying by the number of 


TABLE I. PROPOSED DAILY RATION 


Giving Average Ounces of Balanced Ration Consumed per Man per Day; 
Weights in Food as Purchased 





Oz. as 
Purchased 
outs cr beak rewn ocd eke VORS CASS ae 15.00 
Proportions: Beef, 2; Ham, 1; Bacon, 1; Fish, 
0.2; Pork, 1.2; Corned beef, 0.5 
SSE reel cay Sika dak cehe eons Oemeewe ni 2.50 
SEND. 3. asccsewssneerccccssoees ues 0.60 
TE 66s aia is Tapas y ohne Sie ys ab Hewes 4.00 
SN Une Sac DESY e<hias one EDA pW sds SENSE EMO 1.60 
I 65555 sos nina SSRERSS 51vS O05 5.5 OS RRO IO 4.00 
Vegetables: 
ET eka p ake wp s own ewan s Ss was eaed-son ed sets eu 50 
ED GLE Saeious wae KA an shee Sawee Enos 16.00 
DRE ccs hex th sesacnes Mabueiears eueesipekeswen 1.50 
MN. ain RS KCERENSSA TARR GOSS OS sobS WS cb neseh ee 1.30 
UN it ae ele Wir tS ik See Cun Sole EES 0.50 
SORNONE, MONIES, GAITOES... 5.0.65 sos cesicccsscsceases 1.70 
NR oO 2 oie d Atel yin twice Soe yaa aly 0.50 
Coffee . 00 
2.00 
0.09 
rigs dk RK kos Seeks one REN WEA Teh OPE RODE ES 0.50 
IE Sistas tee ee U Aka wmegwnsPie kd up Wau aliiets 14.00 
IN Binds  edds mien ton eh es aow bin cena oa whe 1.30 
Og eee oa ors cea abso 2 aie uel ia ee 0.30 
sagt he laser ce Sain ulaielars satee aipieaigrs 0.30 
7 0 Pea ere ee ee eee 0.30 
PRE NN HNIITEN is os 355 i5 5 ov sie se cewieceses 1.00 
Fruits: 
Evaporated apples, peaches, apricots................ 
Canned blackberries and peaches—pie.............. 
Canned peaches, pears, pineapples—table............ 4.00 
DS foie ak a Rae Sak EOE AOS ao ees ae 
Pen NI ORIEN. cscs ws anced vee sees op sas 
Ihe gin wists Reae WEN Kini dea MESS «bea olte saeiee 0.13 
ES ccs ssa Fe hk sais fo RbeSAse rea eRe sR ESS 1.14 
PINE 55 0c es cateanrch canioee see spines 81. 26 


days and then by the number of men and dividing the 
product by sixteen ounces, the weight of food necessary 
for the men on this balanced diet is readily obtained. 
By recording the amounts of food prepared for a given 
period, say a week or a month, and comparing with the 
amount calculated from the table, it can be determined 
whether the food is being conserved and the diet prop- 
erly balanced. The table thus serves a double purpose. 

To the foods given in the table there must be added 
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such things as hominy, olives, sauerkraut, mincemeat, 
tapioca, pearl barley, cocoanut, crackers. pickles, ex- 
tracts, baking powder, spices, ginger, yeast, pepper, salt, 
oil, vinegar, lye, soap, etc., as desired. A general menu 
covering the three meals is given in Table II, and al- 
ternative dishes are suggested which may be served in 
rotation on different days of the week. Judgment is 
needed in the proper rotation of different foods of 
similar character and more success has been attained 
by insisting on such rotation than by any other means. 
Frequent changes render all food more palatable, and 
this is especially true in preparing bucket lunches. 


TABLE II. MENU FOR A MINER OF AVERAGE WEIGHT 


Energy Requirement in Calories: Sleeping, 640; Sitting 384; Moderate Exer- 
cise, 480; Light Exercise, 640; Severe Exercise, 2,880; Total, 5,024. 








Av. Weight 
Oz. of 
Measure Food as_ Protein Total 
Meal Served Purchased Calories Calories 
Breakfast: 
ENE i DoVish a cle wiate ea rvea renee 13 cups 1.30 25 150 
Prunes (or apple sauce)............ 1 service 1.50 3 11 
Meat—bacon (ham, steak, or fish)... 3-4 large pes. 3.00 64 307 
ons takes nx KG SI. W Ge Axo 1 2.50 25 70 
Hot cakes (or French toast)........ 2 3.60 28 200 
Bread (muffins or corn bread)....... Z 2.60 28 200 
MN hi A-Ae clea aelew ye se Cie warin Av. 1} sqs. 1.2 2 250 
MEDS 5 5:5 :a si waiors RBS RRR UO soa Gas 2} tbsp. 2.00 533 150 
SNE Sr OC PO TSEN eek RECS Roe e NS 1.14 wa || eee 
I ices 5 oo dca bins widinie a Vidred as cals eu 0.93 11 50 
Sugar for coffee and fruit...... 0.80 me 90 
LES 55EN REESE HENS R SAS oS te lees 1,578 
Dinner: 
Soup bean, (pea, corn or vegetable)... }-1 cup 2.85 22 145 
Meat pie (hash or beef stew)........ | serving 7.00 40 400 
Macaroni (or spaghetti)............ l serving 0.50 8 5 
Succotash (or baked beans)......... I serving 2.00 37 197 
SD cs" :s'e bere Cnn Vaivad OA pera e 2 7.20 16 149 
NE Siig 5s ete eGaik waqueit ine kates Se 2 2.00 21 150 
NE 5.05 bak aS a 0 ie wla-uid ewe | square 1.00 2 200 
NE iano 55.5 pele ao cid kg oor ome I piece 0.80 26 100 
EN IUD 555 Sis dis 5:0 85.6 08:5.600 05 1 serving 4.10 5 130 
Cake—alternate days.............. 1 piece 1.50 12 150 
NT is ccs Ses biniesener kes a ocenuns anaes Se eetmameia 
I ID oo isis bse. 69. 5a 05's 606 os pec secwe 0.25 30 
IN 5.6 shoe biabac or dees. ce veoees 0.25 3 12 
ies Sits Nanda wines bieneecaneete Pe 1,578 
Supper: 
Soup pea, (corn, vegetable or bean)... 3-1 cup 2.85 22 145 
. Roast beef (pork or mutton)........ slices 5.00 138 300 
Potatoes boiled (or mashed or salad) 1! serving 5.50 11 100 
Onions (turnips, parsnips or carrots). | ; 4.00 ak 6 
Macaroni (or spaghetti)............ | serving 0.50 8 51 
Peas (tomatoes, beans or corn)...... | serving 1.00 15 96 
Sa Wigscn oh s bdE NOSE ARs FR Oe 1 piece 0.80 26 100 
NE aieals csc ssspiasine oy 6 x ac¥5 6 2 large 2.60 28 200 
Rs Mare Mig Mog a oe a:b eee 1 square 1.00 2 200 
I COI 5555 6.0 6 civ evinic acess 1 serving 5.80 22 321 
Cake—alternate days.............. I serving 1.50 12 150 
NS ig cae Kesiad Wied lap secre Ae monloete ae Mec 0) > Wieeotmas 
INI! 5)... sical Samprteenincion Kiet ice wie ererets 0.25 pie 30 
IDS oUicss hardin ose ¥osk Keowee. coc dnerens 0.25 3 12 









Wain Ohi ics és vcdadddncd sudecias 5.07lb. 672 


Where several foods are given the ones in parentheses are to be substituted 
on following days. The weights and calories in this table are averages for the 
group. 


In figuring the daily menus, it is well to remember 
that a meal composed principally of carbohydrates leaves 
the stomach too quickly; hence it is unwise to feed the 
men entirely on hot cakes and prunes (rich in carbo- 
hydrates) for breakfast and expect to get any work out 
of them after 10 o’clock, because their fuel will have 
become exhausted. It has been tried. As bad a fault 
is to serve one of those greasy breakfasts that are not 
unknown in mining camps, and expect to get good re- 
sults—the stomach will be working too hard. ‘“Con- 
centrated foods should be served with something which 
will serve to dilute them.” 


BUCKETS 


Providing appetizing bucket lunches is a most im- 
portant detail. Buckets are the béte noir of the min- 
ing camp, and they should be carefully prepared and a 
sufficient variety of meats provided and used in rotation, 
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so as to tempt the appetite and prevent monotony. The 
following is a well-balanced lunch: 


Ounces Calories 


Three sandwiches of egg, canned meats, roast aes ham, 





tunny fish, chipped beef or sardines. 13.3 oJ 
Jelly sandwich Deca Ok RES eK Eo Cat Ase ERAS NS Wels ds z : : ae 
Pile OF CAKG. 2. wcrc e scree eve nerrcecerecsccesesrens ; ro 
Pickle, clives or cheese. . eee re ree 1.6 = 
Coffee OF ted... 22. ccc ccccccccccvescrsccccrcccccvseces Sos 
iii, si) Joe oa aera es nein wees aad 96a We 23.7 1,440 


To serve this ration in rotation will require in 
ounces per man per day: Eggs, 1.62; sardines, 1.12; 
tunny fish, 1.68; ham, 0.78; beef, 0.96; jelly, 1.50; 
flour, 6.70; olives, 0.4; cheese, 0.4; lard, 0.16; butter, 
0.16. It is well to occasionally chop pickles and olives 
and spread with the meats. Each bucket should be 
numbered to correspond with a number on a list in the 
kitchen, which should show individual preferences in 
regard to tea, coffee, milk and sugar. 

The probable number of buckets to be served must 
be determined for each camp, and the food necessary 
for them should be calculated and inserted in the gen- 
eral order, but this should replace a like amount of 
similar food, for it is clear that if a man takes a lunch 
he will not consume one meal at the table. The China- 
men usually distinguish between tea, coffee, sugar and 
milk in the individual buckets by tying different colored 
strings on the buckets. In these days, war bread and 
war cake may replace the wheat bread, and eggs, 
fish, cheese, bean pulp and meat cakes from scraps may 
be used for filling. Much can be done with a proper 
blend and seasoning of these scraps—here again study 
and analysis, based on results, must lend a hand. 

This is essentially a cold-climate ration; in a hot coun- 
try, more rice, hominy, barley, rye, etc., should be in- 
serted and a smaller quantity of beans, oatmeal, fats 
and meats used. That is, more proteins are needed in a 
cold climate than in a warm one, and the foods should 
be selected accordingly. The ration is lower in meat 
and flour than some other rations are, but it contains 
more of the things that are appetizing and that will at 
the same time make a pleasing variety. It gives a meal 
that will satisfy the man’s taste and muscle and yet 
come within his means. 

These menus presuppose non-war conditions, the use 
of condensed milk, the normal price of eggs, and sub- 
stitution, where necessary, because of inability to get 
fresh beef, of ham, bacon and corned meat. As they 
contain the staples of a well-balanced diet, which must 
be maintained as closely as possible to ensure continued 
health, they are subject today, under war conditions, 
to minor changes only. Codfish balls, corn cake and 
buckwheat cakes for breakfast, baked beans and brown 
bread for dinner and salmon for supper may be substi- 
tuted on meatless and wheatless days. 


RESTRICTIONS IMPOSED BY WAR CONDITIONS 


War demands require that the allowance of sugar 
be reduced to ? Ib. per person per week. This means 
that on the proposed sugar ration the amount used in 
everything must be just one-half of that stated. Each 
man must use one spoonful where formerly he used 
two. Use fresh fruit in the place of puddings; or baked 
apples and prunes, with honey and syrup in place of 
sugar. When cake is required, it should be of the war- 
cake or nut-bread variety. This will save 0.2 oz. flour 
and 0.8 oz. sugar on each helping. If gingerbread is 
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made, one-half of the flour should be replaced by some 
substitute. 

The butter in the menu is also twice the quantity 
necessary to use in war times; its place in cooking 
should be taken by a good substitute, and each man 
should be educated to do his bit by taking only half his 
usual helping. On the table, gravies prepared from 
drippings or recovered fats, peanut butter, jellies or 
nut pastes may be used as a substitute. In the kitchen, 
drippings will usually be found sufficient to replace 
much of the butter and lard, but, if not, vegetable oils 
can be mixed with the animal fats and the same ob- 
ject attained; lard can be almost entirely replaced by 
substitutes. Replace part of the flour required with 
rye meal, graham flour and corn meal. 


WASTES AND LEFT-OVERS 


It is always good practice to use left-overs at noon, 
and no camp can be said to be successfully run that has 
many real left-overs. Therefore, watch your garbage 
can. This should always apply, but especially now in 
these war days. There should be practically no waste. 
Such left-overs as can be used for food should be daintily 
prepared in the many forms of entrées in vogue. The 
grease should all be collected in suitable traps and ves- 
sels, should be tried out when there is a sufficient ac- 
cumulation and then utilized in making soft soap. If 
there is too great an accumulation it may be used as a 
lubricant, on the timber skids, wood chutes or else- 
where. 

Young pigs will, of course, be purchased to care for 
the parings and other left-overs which cannot be other- 
wise utilized. Such meat is easily raised and is clear 
gain, and it will help through the winter season when 
other meat is scarce. 

As service is the sauce that garnishes a meal, this 
must be well looked after. Everything should be clean 
and neat, the meals promptly served and dirty dishes 
quickly and quietly removed. Sloppy service will upset 
a camp as quickly as it will a hotel. The men all take 
their cue from these things. Let cleanliness and order 
begin in the boarding house, and it will follow all 
through the plant. If there is any complaint, it should 
be made privately to the person in charge, and not to 
the cook or waiters. Prompt investigation and adjust- 
ment should follow. 


IMPORTANCE OF ADEQUATE STORAGE FACILITIES 


As food is useless unless properly stored and taken 
care of, good storehouses should be built that are im- 
pervious to heat or cold, well ventilated, vermin proof 
and, if possible, fireproof. Concrete is the only thing 
that will fulfill all these conditions, but even a wooden 
building can be made to meet most of them, by making 
all the walls double and filling with sawdust or other con- 
venient filling. Double doors to enter, with a vestibule 
between, and thorough screening to keep out the flies 
are necessary. 

Shelves should be arranged for the lighter goods, bins 
built for potatoes and such things, and the bulky cases 
stored in orderly, accessible rows with the labels 
turned outward. Salt meats should be hung up imme- 
diately after delivery. The kitchen is fortunately lo- 
cated where it is situated against a hill, for then a dug- 
out can be constructed to serve for the storage of meats, 
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other perishable goods and for the daily allowance. 
Where this cannot be done, the same result may be at- 
tained by building such a storage place next to the 
kitchen, putting double walls and double roof and filling 
these with dirt a foot thick. Even in buildings well 
screened, there should be a meat safe, with fly-screens 
on all sides, and with an abundance of sharp hooks on 
which to hang the meat. A good cook cuts his meat up 
a week ahead and labels the portion for service at a 
stated date and meal. 

The management of the mine commissary should not 
be any more difficult than the management of any other 
department of the mine if the subject is approached in 
an intelligent manner and sufficient thought and atten- 
tion are given to it. 





Accidents at Metal Mines, 1916* 


The returns received from the operators of metal 
mines for the year 1916 concerning accidents and men 
employed are gratifying in that they show the lowest 
fatality rate during the six-year period in which the 
Bureau of Mines has been collecting satistics of ac- 
cidents at metal mines, and the largest number of 
men employed during the same period. As compared 
with 1915, there were 936 more operators reporting 
in 1916, and an increase of 52,567 employees over the 
previous year, or 34.6%. The number of days’ 
work done during 1916 was about 15,200,000 in excess 
of the previous year. The increase in the employees 
in the different groups is as follows: Copper mines, 
30%; gold and miscellaneous metal mines, 33%; iron 
mines, 36%; lead and zinc mines of the Mississippi 
Valley, 59%; and the non-metal mines, 27%, as com- 
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the enactment of compensation laws and the establish- 
ment of better inspection service have resulted in min- 
ing companies keeping better records, thus making 
more complete data available. It is believed that the 
reported non-fatal-injury rate at metal mines is still 
lower than actually exists in this industry. This state- 
ment is borne out by certain data covering a period of 
three years compiled from the reports of representa- 
tive companies at whose mines systematic records are 
being kept and a large amount of safety work is being 
done. A table (rearranged from the original) indicates 
the more important metal-mining states in the order 
of the number of workers reported by operating com- 
panies, the state having the greatest number of work- 
ers reported being placed first. 





Sufficiency of Assessment Work 
By A. L. H. STREET* 


Interpreting the provisions of the act of Congress re- 
quiring $100 worth of labor to be performed or 
improvements of that value to be made each year on a 
mining claim until issue of a patent, the South Dakota 
supreme court held lately, in the case of McKirahan vs. 
Gold King Mining Co., 165 Northwestern Reporter, 542, 
a suit to quit title to a group of six unpatented mining 
claims, that evidence of the cost of labor, material, etc., 
may be shown as tending to establish the good faith 
of the person making the expenditure, but that it is not 
conclusive upon the question of the value of the im- 
provement made at such expense. Plaintiff insisted that 
the proof showed that the work performed by defendant 
in 1914 did not amount to more than $77.11 per claim, 


FATALITIES AND INJURIES IN METAL MINES—1916 





No. 
of —— No. of Employees 
Active On 
Operators Under the 

State Reporting ground Surface 
NR oS eal a oe wie ee 76 23,712 10,349 
IDS i iketes cubsaenccssheus) Cee 15,534 5,887 
PER cece kteckbsont cece 328 15,086 4,405 
ee ee rer eee ee 63 8,666 10,486 
er ere 159 10,596 3,738 
ee Se eee 7,879 5,416 
oo Seen 9,008 1,112 
PEER. ive ww o ceipacc sce swiss SD 5,258 2,935 
eee eee 5,222 2,731 
NE iia cet ais o cbeabs ack secu eee 4,690 2,694 
NR cain hbwn.civine cae 0s i 22 4,614 2,746 
Sa CUCRNW:c bias sw a0.66. 510 4,469 1,614 
NS 5 5ccinn 6s is sin so eclew o> 25 1,671 2,165 
New York.. 37 2,200 1,462 
I vain anthnccsesebews<'s 51 2,417 1,157 
I eee 27 1,044 1,875 
I IR on ccceb asa bese 65 1,650 841 
I cis bb oehcancas wa 7 1,529 502 


pared with returns for 1915. In addition to the men 
employed at mines, the metallurgical works (not in- 
cluding iron and steel) reported 80,201 men in 1916, 
as compared with 49,891 in 1915. 

There were 697 fatalities reported for 1916, making 
the rate 3.41 per 1000 employees, as compared with 
4.19 in 1911. There were reported 48,237 non-fatal 
injuries in 1916, as compared with 35,295 in the pre- 
vious year, the non-fatal injury rate per 1000 em- 
ployed being 235.66, as compared with 232.02. Al- 
though the fatality rate has decreased since 1911, there 
has been an increase in the non-fatal-injury rates, not 
that metal mining is becoming more hazardous, but 





*U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


Ratio 

Average No. No. Under- No. 
No. Killed Injured ground of 

of per per to Employees 
Days 1,000 1,000 Surface per 

Total Worked Employed Employed Workers Operator 
34,061 300 3.76 273.33 2-1 448 
21,421 303 3.17 342.65 3-1 48 
19,491 297 3.85 274.18 3. 5-1 60 
19,152 254 2.19 192.77 1-1} 304 
14,354 273 2.44 209. 64 3-1 90 
13,295 283 3.16 282.14 1. 33-1 16 
10,120 320 6. 23 143.97 9-1 14 
8,193 213 3.54 80.19 5-3 19 
7,953 274 Be 182.45 5-3 19 
7,384 318 a0a0 306. 34 2-1 33 
7,363 294 3.67 273.51 1. 66-1 334 
6,083 261 2.47 150. 42 3-1 12 
3,836 259 2. 87 181.44 1-1. 33 153 
3,662 286 4.37 358.00 1.6-1 99 
3,574 262 4.76 307.78 2-1 70 
2,919 258 1.03 95.53 1-1.8 108 
2,491 315 2.41 296.67 2-1 38 
2,031 307 3.94 207.29 3-1 290 


the figures being based on wages paid employees, cost 
of material, etc. The court, however, said: “But this 
is not the correct method of computing the value of as- 
sessment work on a mining claim. The true test is the 
actual value of the improvement to the mine.” 

On another phase of the suit, the court decided that 
one owning several adjoining mining claims might do 
$100 worth of assessment work on any one of the claims, 
hold that claim, and forfeit the others, or he might do 
enough work on one claim to hold two, designate the 
particular claims intended to be held, and forfeit the 
others. 





*Attorney at Law, 829 Security Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Remember the Comfort Fund of the 27th Engineers. 
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Depreciation and Obsolescence’ 


HE iatest regulations of the Treasury Depart- 
| ment make a more consistent set of rulings re- 
garding depreciation and obsolescence than have 
existed heretofore with regard to such deductions on 
income tax returns. In some cases they are merely a 
restatement of prior regulations, but to some extent 
make a change in the requirements of prior regulations. 
The general spirit of the regulations as set forth in 
Article 127 seems to be that all expenses incidental and 
necessary to the creation or production of the gross 
income, or properly chargeable against the same, are 
deductible from the gross income, but that the expenses 
must be deducted from the income of the year to which 
they relate, and the expenses of one year cannot be 
used to reduce the income of a subsequent year. The 
regulations as now stated seem intended to reach a fair 
determination in each case. It does not seem to be 
so much a matter of taking advantage of, or being bound 
by, technicalities in the wording used, as it is of pre- 
senting a fair statement of depreciation which will 
accord with the general principles there stated. The 
following points are particularly to be noted: 

Special provision is made in Articles 127 and 128 that 
the only charges which can be deducted are those appli- 
cable to the current year; that charges of a prior year 
cannot be deducted from the income of this year, but 
that it would be permissible to make amended returns 
for such prior years and claim refund of taxes overpaid. 


DEPRECIATION DEFINED 


"The distinction is made between the ordinary repairs 
which do not add to the value of the property nor appre- 
ciably prolong its life, and which are properly chargeable 
as expenses, and the repairs, additions and betterments 
which are chargeable against depreciation. This seems 
substantially the same distinction which we, as account- 
ants, have been in the habit of making; viz., that there 
should be charged to expenses the ordinary current 
expenditures for repairs and minor replacements, in- 
cluding replacements of any parts of machines which 
are continually wearing out and must frequently be re- 
placed. Depreciation is intended to spread, equitably 
over the life of the equipment, its original cost, and 
also the cost of such renewals and replacements as 
are only required at extended intervals and which, if 
charged directly into expenses when made, would re- 
sult in one period bearing more and another period bear- 
ing less than its fair share of the cost. 

The distinction is made between the amount deduc- 
tible as depreciation, representing the loss occurring 
during the year from wear and tear due to the use to 
which the property is put (Article 159), and the loss 
due to voluntary removal or demolition of buildings, 
scrapping of old machinery, etc. (Article 155). Per- 
haps the most important feature to note in Article 155, 
and again in Article 162, is that when equipment is 
scrapped, etc., the amount to be charged off will be the 
difference between the original cost, less salvage, and 
“the amount of depreciation previously charged off or 





*From a pamphlet issued by Loomis, Suffern & Fernald, Public 
Accountants, New York. 


which should have been charged off in prior years.” 
It would, therefore, be not so much the question of what 
amount had actually been charged off in previous years 
as of what amount should have been so charged off. 


COMPUTATION OF AVERAGE DEPRECIATION RATE 


This wouid not necessarily mean that, merely because 
depreciation had been charged from year to year on 
all plant and equipment at perhaps a flat 5% rate, such 
rate contemplated that all machinery and equipment 
would have a 20-year life. Part of the plant might have 
a 10-year life and part a 30-year life. Pending the de- 
termination of the exact depreciation rate which should 
be charged in view of the varying life of the property, 
it would seem proper to consider that the 5% rate has 
been sufficient to average the rates on the entire plant. 
If, therefore, machinery which would fairly be consid- 
ered to have a 10-year life was scrapped after five years’ 
service it would be reasonable to assume that the depre- 
ciation reserves already provided would, so far as this 
equipment was concerned, represent 50% of the cost of 
such equipment. This would mean charging one-half of 
such cost against the depreciation reserve, and the bal- 
ance would represent the loss to be charged off for the 
year in which the equipment was scrapped. 

As to the equipment now scrapped which had per- 
haps been in service for some years before deprecia- 
tion was charged, a somewhat different question would 
arise. Under the regulations, Article 155, the deduc- 
tible loss would only be “so much of the original cost, 
less salvage, as would have remained unextinguished 
had a reasonable allowance been charged off for de- 
preciation during each year prior to its destruction.” 
This would clearly indicate that, for a machine having a 
normal 10-year life which had been in use seven years 
and is now scrapped, we could only deduct as a loss the 
30% which would remain if depreciation had been pro- 
rated over the entire life of the property. 

If depreciation had only been charged during five of 
the prior seven years, there would be no question that, 
strictly speaking, one should only make a proper charge 
against the depreciation reserves of the depreciation 
for the five years during which such reserves had been 
set up—50% of the cost would be charged against the 
depreciation reserve already set up, and the remaining 
20% would become a charge against surplus, to repre- 
sent the amount which should have been set up as a 
depreciation reserve during the first two years of the 
life of the machine during which such reserves were 
not in fact created. There are cases, however, where 
it might be difficult or unfair to apply this rule strictly. 
Perhaps the failure to set up depreciation reserves 
earlier had been because all renewals and replacements 
made during those years had been charged directly 
against operations, and a review of the facts may in- 
dicate that the charges thus made were substantially 
in amount of depreciation chargeable against such years. 

Another case would be where the early use of 
the equipment had been during the construction period 
and as an incident to construction, while the depre- 
ciation of such equipment—as, for example, a power 
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plant during the construction period—should, strict- 
ly speaking, have been shown as a part of the con- 
struction cost. If the accounts had not been so handled, 
it would seem unnecessary at this late date to attempt 
to reopen them. One would probably be justified in 
charging against the depreciation reserves to date the 
entire amount which should have been written off on 
such plant equipment. If the depreciation rates now 
being used were not sufficient to care for the deprecia- 
tion of the entire plant and equipment during its prob- 
able useful life, it would probably be proper to refigure 
the rate, provided, of course, that this was not merely a 
method of concealing a failure to make provision for 
depreciation during earlier years, with the result of 
throwing an unfair burden on the present. It is un- 
necessary to say that if existing reserves are not suffi- 
cient to cover fairly the depreciation which has actually 
been suffered by the plant and equipment in the past, 
the necessary reserves should be created irrespective 
of any consideration of tax requirements and regu- 
lations. Any reserve now created to provide for de- 
preciation reserves which should have been set up dur- 
ing prior years would not, of course, be properly charge- 
able against the current year’s income, but would only 
form the basis for amended returns for such prior 
years, provided they cover the period during which the 
income tax or the corporation tax was in effect. 

One difficulty to be faced is that, where the prior 
records are not in the best of condition, it may not 
be possible to make the necessary review and readjust- 
ment of plant accounts in the time which remains be- 
fore the tax returns must be filed. In such cases ap- 


parently all that can be done is to make a conscientious 
effort to arrive at the fair amount which in accordance 
with the spirit of these regulations would be charge- 


able against 1917 income. The question of general re- 
adjustment of the accounts should then be taken up, 
and the records placed on a consistent and proper basis, 
submitting amended returns for prior years if need be, 
but in any event having them so stated that they will 
form a clear basis for future deductions for deprecia- 
tion and losses. 

It may, of course, prove necessary and desirable to 
revise the depreciation rate from time to time according 
to the best information obtainable. In Article 165 
provision is made for a reduction in the rate applicable 
to future years in case the life of the property has been 
underestimated or the rate of deterioration overesti- 
mated. It would only be fair to assume that, converse- 
ly, a readjustment of rates should be made when and 
if it is found that the rate of deterioration has been 
underestimated. The readjustment of such rates would 
naturally presuppose that the rates originally fixed had 
been determined upon in good faith as being a fair 
measure of the depreciation of the property, and that 
the readjustment later made was due to later obtaining 
a more definite knowledge of the actual life of the prop- 
erty and the rates required. ; 

Provision is made in Article 170 for depreciation of 
plant and equipment on the basis of its useful life in 
connection with oil and gas properties. This same pro- 
vision is not stated with regard to mining properties 
or timber lands, but would seem naturally applicable in 
any case where the probable life of a mine or other prop- 
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erty was less than that of the plant and equipment con- 
sidered by itself. This provision would, of course, 
have no importance where there is reason to believe 
that the mine has a longer life than that of the plant 
and equipment, in which case the natural life of the 
plant and equipment would be the basis of depreciation. 

The regulations all assume that depreciation will be 
on a time basis, that is, that the depreciation should be 
spread in equal annual amounts over the life of the 
property. In many cases, however, it is much fairer to 
charge depreciation on the basis of the tonnage handled 
rather than on the years of life. Although no provision 
is made in the regulations for using such method of 
depreciation, it would seem to be entirely in accord 
with their spirit to use this basis in those cases where 
it was manifestly the fairest and most equitable meas- 
ure of depreciation which could be arrived at. 

The new regulations do not provide for charging ex- 
penditures for replacements (except incidental repairs, 
etc.) against operations, but plan that the original in- 
vestment in plant or equipment which is dismantled or 
abandoned should be written off, either as a charge 
against depreciation reserves previously set up or as a 
loss, and that the new expenditures should be added to 
capital account. 

The whole spirit of the present regulations seems to be 
to allow as a deduction from income all costs incident to 
producing such inceme, including a fair allowance which 
will cover the cost of the plant and equipment, to be 
equitably prorated over its probable useful life. The 
essential point seems to be that these charges shall be 
determined in a fair and businesslike way. The most 
important difference between what is admitted under 
the income tax and what is good business and account- 
ing procedure is that from a business standpoint it is 
often desirable to create reserves sufficient to meet any 
probable future contingencies, whereas the income tax 
regulations do not admit of such charges except when 
and as such contingencies actually occur. 

The annual depreciation charge is to be based on de- 
preciation figured on the probable useful life. If then 
obsolescence occurs, and the equipment is dismantled or 
abandoned, the obsolescence charge can only be taken 
when the obsolescence occurs. An annual charge to pro- 
vide for meeting a contingency which may occur in the 
future is not admitted under the income tax regulations. 

Every effort should be made to meet the spirit of 
these regulations, and to charge against each year’s 
income only what is fairly chargeable as “incidental and 
necessary to the creation or production of the gross 
income” of that year. A fair and proper statement of 
accounts is not made unless the fair charges for de- 
preciation are allowed. The depreciation charges made 
on account books should be in accord with those shown 
on the income tax return, because otherwise intermi- 
nable confusion will arise. There will be cases, however, 
where it is to be recommended that reserves be created 
on the books to provide for contingencies, such as the 
obsolescence or abandonment of plant and equipment 
through improvements in the art, through buildings be- 
coming unserviceable because of changes in surrounding 
conditions, or for other reasons difficult to foresee. 
While the reserves thus set up for such contingencies 
may not properly be deductible as such on the income 
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tax returns, and such deductions may be made only 
when the contingencies occur, there are many cases 
where the accounts cannot be conservatively and prop- 
erly stated without having such reserves created upon 
the books. 

In some cases it might be desirable to state these as 
“surplus reserves for contingencies” or other similar 
designation, so as to indicate that while a distinction 
is made in the accounts between the free surplus avail- 
able for dividends and the surplus which should be re- 
served against contingencies, the accounts will, however, 
show this to be a surplus which is at present used and 
employed in the business, and as such should be con- 
sidered as invested capital under the Excess Profits 
Tax Law. 

Some confusion seems to have been created by the 
extent to which the regulations have from time to time 
referred to depreciation reserves as being a “fund.” 
The department never seems entirely to have abandoned 
this idea, but have modified its original contention re- 
garding it. The statements made‘in Article 161 seem 
from an accounting standpoint merely to have the effect 
of requiring that depreciation must be entered upon the 
books and that dividends should not be declared to the 
extent of impairing the capital unless provision is made 
on the books showing reduction in capital invested. 

In any consideration of depreciation or other factors 
involved in questions of taxation, it is important to 
remember that Treasury decisions are, after all, merely 
attempts on the part of the Treasury Department to 
set forth the meaning and intent of the law. In most 
cases the decisions are given with some particular con- 
dition in mind, and it is hardly possible that the word- 
ing used in any decision should be considered applicable 
to every possible case which may arise. Treasury deci- 
sions are subject to amendment and reversal in the 
future as they have been in the past, both by the 
department itself, and by the courts. The law itself is 
what must control, and the feeling of today is that the 
meaning and intention of the law, rather than its exact 
wording, should receive primary consideraion. Reliance 
should not be placed on some technicalities of wording 
of the law or regulations, but the accounts should be 
fairly and properly stated, in a consistent manner from 
year to year, in accord with the spirit of the law, so 
that, irrespective of technicalities of wording, they will 
always furnish a basis which honestly and fairly reflects 
the income for the year. 





Disposal of Exhaust Gases From 
Gasoline Engines in Mines 


Unless the necessary amount of air, ranging from 400 
to 450 cu.ft. per minute per rated engine horsepower, 
is passing the engine, the disposal of the exhaust gas 
becomes of great importance. In many metal mines, 
especially small mines and prospects, ventilation is not 
given much consideration. In most metal mines de- 
pendence is placed solely on natural ventilation. It is 
not necessary to explain that such ventilation is uncer- 
tain. Changes in the direction of the wind, or in atmos- 
pheric conditions, may quickly reverse the direction in 
which the air is traveling. Frequently the air current 
is feeble or there is no movement of air whatever. 
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Therefore, in planning for the disposal of the ex- 
haust gases from gasoline engines in mines safety may 
generally be guaranteed only by carrying the exhaust 
to the surface. If, however, an airway in some part of 
the mine where men are never required to travel car- 
ries a strong return current, it might be safe to dis- 
charge the exhaust therein. Great care should be ob- 
served in keeping the exhaust pipe line in repair. If 
that part of the mine in which the engine is working 
is ventilated by an exhaust fan, it would be safe to 
carry the engine exhaust into the return air duct 
through which the fan draws the.air. The gasoline en- 
gine is a constant menace to the health of the men 
in the mine unless one of these methods is followed. 

To turn the exhaust into the sump or into running 
water is useless, as carbon monoxide is practically in- 
soluble in water. It will bubble up through water with- 
out being changed in any way except that the smoke 
and the odor of accompanying gases may be removed, 
the poisonous quality of the gas remaining unchanged. 
Thus the possible warning of the presence of carbon 
monoxide by the odor of accompanying gases will be 
removed if the exhaust is turned under water. 

Even if a sufficient volume of air is passing the en- 
gine, the exhaust pipe should be placed so that the engi- 
neer will not be exposed to the undiluted exhaust gases. 
As the exhaust leaves the pipe it may contain carbon 
monoxide enough to render unconscious any one breath- 
ing a few breaths of it. In one case reported to the 
Bureau of Mines a man was overcome in this manner 
while working directly in front of the exhaust pipe of 
a gasoline locomotive which was idling. The amount of 
air passing through the entry was several times the 
amount required to properly dilute the greatest amount 
of carbon monoxide that the engine could produce, but 
near the exhaust pipe the gases had not become diluted 
enough to be safe.—Technical Paper 174, U. S. Bureau 
of Mines. 


War Minerals Discussed at Luncheon 
WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


With Van H. Manning, director of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, as host, a group of mining men met at lunch- 
eon on Mar. 23 and discussed matters pertaining to the 
encouragement of production, conservation of supply 
and control of the distribution of certain ores, metals 
and minerals which formerly have been imported and 
of which there is an inadequate supply. The follow- 
ing organizations were represented: The War Indus- 
tries Board, War Trade Board, War Minerals Commit- 
tee, Shipping Board, Food Administration, Bureau of 
Mines, Geological Survey, American Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers, American Mining Congress and the 
House Committee on Mines and Mining. The luncheon 
was served in Mr. Manning’s office. Those present 
were: Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior; C. 
B. Henderson, junior Senator from Nevada; M. D. 
Foster, chairman of the House Committee on Mines 
and Mining; Bernard M. Baruch, E. F. Gay, C. W. 
Goodale, A. G. White, C. K. Leith, Sidney J. Jennings, 
H. C. Hoover, E. C. Bradley, George Otis Smith, James 
F. Callbreath, Sidney Mudd, Jr., Bradley Stoughton, 
and Vance McCormick. 
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Chrome Production and Distribution 


By SAMUEL H. DOLBEAR* 


Concentration of low-grade chromite ores is ab- 
solutely necessary if domestic production is to be 
increased. The miner must also be assured of 
making a profit and the broker must be elimi- 
nated; the latter is responsible for many things 
that discourage production. Government aid in 
building roads will help to solve the problem. 


of increasing domestic supplies of chrome ore. 

In 1916 the output in the United States, 
chiefly from California and Oregon, was 47,035 tons. 
While official figures are not yet available, it is believed 
that the 1917 output was about 41,000 tons. The neces- 
sity for increasing the local supply does not lie alone 
in the fact that the production fails to meet existing 
needs. The country’s yearly requirements are in excess 
of 150,000 tons. Two-thirds of this amount must, there- 
fore, be brought from the distant mines of Rhodesia and 
New Caledonia. Consequently, every effort must be 
made to release the ships engaged in this trade, that 
they may be employed elsewhere. 


(): E of the problems confronting America is that 


PROSPECTS FOR INCREASING PRODUCTION 


In spite of the fact that prices for chrome ore 
doubled in the last year, a decrease of 6000 tons in pro- 
duction resulted. Had the price remained stationary, 
production would undoubtedly have dropped heavily. 
This is due to the exhaustion of most known deposits 
which were close to rail, the higher prices making pos- 
sible operations at remote points. As the price in- 
creased, the distance of operating mines from rail in- 
creased correspondingly, the miners finally reaching the 
most inaccessible mountain areas, requiring that the ore 
be transported in part on pack animals. In Oregon and 
California it may properly be considered axiomatic that, 
wherever there are roads, chrome deposits of a fair 
grade and size may be operated profitably. 

It appears, therefore, that nothing would be gained 
by increasing the present price. On the other hand, if 
the price continues to increase materially, it may cause 
a decrease in the use of chrome ore and some of its 
products. The case of firebrick is a representative one. 
A point in cost is being reached where operators of 
metallurgical furnaces may conclude to substitute the 
less efficient magnesite brick, even at the cost of more 
frequent shut-downs and consequently lessened pro- 
duction. National efficiency cannot be promoted by any 
such condition as this. 

It has been suggested that a source of supply may 
be found in Cuba or perhaps Central or South America. 
While these countries are nearer than Rhodesia and New 
Caledonia, ships would nevertheless be required for 
transportation, and they can hardly be spared. This is 
also true of Alaskan deposits. The necessity of moving 
the salmon pack prevented shipments from these at 
times during last year. 


*Consulting Mining Engineer, Merchants National Bank Bldg., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


profit on his operation. 


To increase domestic output, the miner must be as- 
sured that, as far as it is reasonable, he will make a 
It is particularly essential to 
prevent a repetition of the errors already made in 
many cases. Much effort has been wasted and much 
money lost in building roads and providing equipment 
on small deposits which did not justify the expendi- 
ture. I have in mind one instance where over $50,000 
is said to have been spent, with a yield so far of less 
than 500 tons of ore. 


REMOTE DEPOSITS CAN BE MADE AVAILABLE 
WITH GOVERNMENT ROADS 


The suggestion has been made that the Government 
construct roads into districts where the potential sup- 
ply is sufficient. I will not attempt to discuss this sug- 
gestion here in its economic phases, but I do not hesi- 
tate to say that it would increase production. There 
are, however, operators in the field who build roads, 
even at great expense, if there is a sufficient amount of 
ore at the end of the road to justify the investment. 
In one case, in a remote district equipped with neither 
trails nor roads, 1500 to 2000 tons of ore has been esti- 
mated. A road to reach this place would be expensive, 
but would probably be justified if the tonnage were 
twice as large. If the Government were to pay for 
half of the cost, the tonnage visible at present would 
be made available. 

In every district where chrome ore is produced, some 
is rejected because it is of too low grade to ship. In 
some places large masses of basic rocks are interspersed 
with grains of chromite which could be recovered with 
proper concentrating facilities. Concentration of low- 
grade ores is the only way to increase production in 
this country substantially. On the Pacific Coast a num- 
ber of plants have been erected for this purpose, and 
it is unfortunate that most of them are “junk-construc- 
tion” built, and operated by men unfamiliar with 
modern concentration practice. The resultant yield is, 
of course, disappointing. 

Monuments of this kind litter all the mining camps 
of the West and are tolerated by a community on ac- 
count of the short era of prosperity that precedes their 
completion. No such sentiment should be permitted in 
an industry so essential at this time, and steps should 
be taken to see that chrome-concentrating plants are 
built by men who know their business. When the Gov- 
ernment plan for giving financial aid to war enter- 
prises is in operation, chrome-concentrating enter- 
prises, properly directed, should receive support. 
RESTRICTION OF USE OF CHROMITE MAY BE NECESSARY 

It is not possible for the United States to produce 
as much chrome ore as the country’s industries require. 
It may be necessary, therefore, to restrict its use. Al- 
ready ferrochrome may be used only in the manufac- 
ture of products made for Government use and subject 
to Government control. It may be necessary, for in- 
stance, to find substitutes for sodium bichromate, used 
in tanning 

At least 75% of the misery which chrome miners 
have suffered has been due to brokers. I refer particu- 
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larly to the irresponsible type, which is prevalent, who 
have ravaged the chrome fields, interfering with the 
transactions of the consuming purchaser, and mulcting 
the miner of his payments for ore. In some districts 
conditions have been so bad that miners were obliged 
to defend their ore with firearms and have finally re- 
fused to move it to rail until it has been paid for in 
advance. The machinations of the brokers of this ilk 
are most ingenious. They bid a slightly higher price 
than market, and, having secured a written option, 
flit among the consumers, trading for an advantage, 
secure all the time in the knowledge that, in their lack 
of responsibility, they cannot be compelled to take de- 
livery if unsuccessful in securing a larger price. 


DISCREPANCY IN QUOTATIONS DUE TO BROKERS 


Many cases are of record in which the miner, lacking 
“business sense,” has surrendered his bill of lading 
without securing his pay. This sort of thing has hap- 
pened so often, that, like the gold-brick bunko, it seems 
incredible that it should continue. It does neverthe- 
less. Much of the apparent discrepancy in quotations 
during the last two years has been due to the activity 
of these traders. Brokers in California perform no 
useful function, and I strongly advocate the prohibition 
of brokerage and speculative transactions. 

In Great Britain chrome ore may be purchased and 
sold only upon license issued by the Minister of Mu- 
nitions. This precedent is a good one, if licenses are 
issued only to those who establish that they are either 
miners or consumers. If necessary, there may be pro- 
vided some central bureau where the producer may be 
brought in immediate contact with the consumer. 

In the operation of the law of supply and demand 
there is evidently no necessity of fixing a minimum 
price, unless a market at a minimum price for a stated 
period also be guaranteed. In these days of uncer- 
tainty, there is a feeling of hesitancy which has a re- 
tarding effect upon chrome production. A chrome 
operator would hesitate to make any large investment 
if it were going to require two or three years to redeem 
it. There is a sentiment generally that chrome invest- 
ments should be written off within a year. 

I appreciate that this opens up a broad field for dis- 
cussion, and is receiving serious thought in other in- 
dustries than this. It is evidently a problem to be de- 
cided by each individual according to his own light. 
T will not attempt to go into it here. Inasmuch as most 
chrome properties are operated by lessors, it might also 
be in order to fix the rate of royalties, if the price of 
the ore is also to be determined. 


RAILWAY FACILITIES Must BE IMPROVED 


There should be no delay as at present in securing 
equipment when the ore is ready to load. Not only 
should preference be shown in furnishing cars, but they 
should be carried to destination promptly. At this time, 
it may require four months to move a carload of chrome 
ore from a California main-line point to Baltimore or 
Pittsburgh. A part of the supply so urgently required 
is, therefore, always in transit, and industrial needs 
are correspondingly increased. Settlements for ore are 
usually made on railroad weights, and these are fre- 
quently difficult to secure promptly, in some cases re- 
quiring more than two weeks. The small operator 
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whose entire capital, plus his obligations to local mer- 
chants, may be tied up in the interval, is thereby de- 
layed in continuing effective work. More than once 
have the local merchants, or other creditors, becoming 
impatient at the delay, attached the proceeds, disheart- 
ening the miner, and making it impossible to secure 
labor or material to continue. 

The miner, or shipper, should be required to load cars 
promptly, when delivered, without awaiting his demur- 
rage limits, and should load to maximum overload ca- 
pacity where possible. The reluctance to do this is 
owing to the facts that weighing facilities do not often 
exist at the point of shipment and that the shipper 
fears to overload, lest the overload be discharged and 
stored at his expense at the weighing point. After the 
manner of things now-a-days, this may be Ogden, 
Council Bluffs, or El Paso. By making certain that 
cars are weighed at the nearest scale, a part of this 
difficulty may be averted. 


SAMPLING AND SETTLEMENT SHOULD BE STANDARDIZED 


Terms of payment and methods of sampling and 
analysis should be standardized. This latter would 
avoid the friction which invariably results if the 
analysis of the car sample is less than that of the hand- 
picked specimen so often selected as representing the 
entire deposit. 

Chemists charge from $4 to $10 to determine chromic 
oxide and silica. Many prospectors cannot afford this 
charge. Purchasers are not generally willing to analyze 
samples from unknown sources or unknown prospectors, 
unless they have first secured an option to purchase the 
ore. Even then, the samples as well as the options are 
of doubtful value and have to be retaken. On the other 
hand, a prospector finding float or a small cropping has 
no inclination to develop his find unless he knows that 
the samples he has secured indicate ore. This he can- 
not determine without analyses. It is suggested that 
this function might be performed by the Bureau of 
Mines, to assist not only chrome prospectors but also 
those seeking manganese or other war-time ores. 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE REMEDY 


To remedy present troubles, I suggest: 

1. Place all chrome operations under Government 
control through license and inspection. 

2. Provide, without charge, engineering advice to 
chrome miners. 

8. Provide financial assistance to chrome concen- 
trating enterprises, and require that construction and 
operation be supervised by engineers approved by the 
War Industries Board. . 

4. Prohibit brokerage and speculative transactions 
in chrome ore and license sale and purchase. 

5. Furnish cars promptly, with preferential move- 
ment when loaded. 

If we can accomplish these five things, we can ex- 
pect to increase our production substantially. 





Production of Tungsten in Portugal in the last three years 
is given by the Portuguese Department of Mines as follows: 
1915, 860.7 tons; 1916, 1308.5 tons; 1917, 1457.7 tons. Ex- 
ports of this ore to the United States during the three years 
were: 1915, 83.19 tons; 1916, 94.45 tons; 1917, 106.21 tons. 
The usual run of ore is 65 per cent. 
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French Quarries Inspected by U. S. Engineers 


By ROBERT K. 


ITH up-to-date mechanical equipment installed 

W in those French quarries which will be worked 

ultimately by American forces to supply crushed 
rock for military road building and track ballast, it is 
hoped that substantial increases in the present output 
per man per day may be made. Under the present 
methods of operation by the French, the average daily 
output per man is from 1 to 14 metric tons. In order 
to get first-hand information regarding French quarry 
resources in the territory which our troops will occupy, 
the manager of roads, American Expeditionary Force, 
delegated two of his officers to make an inspection trip. 
The engineers, one formerly in the quarry business 
on the Pacific Coast, the other a former representa- 
tive of a large machinery manufacturing company, 
have completed their mission, which involved a 900- 
mile automobile journey, and have told me in a general 
way the results of their observations. 

Almost the first thing an engineer learns in France 
is that mechanical equipment of any kind, except in 
the plants now working on munitions and other war 
material, is about as difficult to get as white bread, 
or telephone service which has even the semblance 
of efficiency. And so, while one can make all sorts of 
estimates of quarry output with mechanical plant, the 
first real big job is to land the machinery and the 
men to operate it safely on this side of the Atlantic. 
Then the output will very largely take care of itself. 


*Reprinted from “Engineering News-Record.” 


French official picture 


IN THE FRENCH METHOD OF QUARRY OPERATION HAND LABOR HAS BEEN USED TO A LARGE EXTENT 


TOMLIN, Jr.* 


With regard to the French quarries, however, I am 
told that with a few exceptions hand labor has been the 
chief reliance ever since the war began. No local 
quarries are being worked by American forces at this 
writing, and until some definite arrangement is made 
with the French for the taking over of quarries in 
certain territory by our men, little can be said on the 
subject. 

The labor used in the French quarries which were 
visited by the two engineers of the road department 
of our Army is to a large extent African, although 
some French workers are used. Sometimes an Ingersoll- 
Rand compressor and jackhamer drills were in evidence, 
but for the most part the drilling is done by hand. 
I was told that the rate of drilling was from 1 to 
14 meters per man daily. The rock is a soft limestone, 
with layers of clay intervening. The quarries as a rule 
are worked in low faces, and drill holes are commonly 
about 8 ft. deep. After being broken out by explosives, 
the rock is fed into small jaw crushers, or else reduced 
in size by hand tools. The rock is screened in inclined 
grizzlies with 4-in. spacing, and for breaking the large 
chunks one of the prevailing implements is a small 
hammer on the end of what is described as a “bamboo 
cane.” Such mechanical crushers as were observed 
were run with any kind of power available—sometimes 
steam, sometimes gasoline, sometimes electricity. 

Most of the loading into cars is hand work, and a 
radical difference between these wartime quarries and 
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the kind an American engineer is accustomed to is the 
absence of storage bins. This lack of bins was noted 
throughout their trip by the two American engineer 
officers. All rock storage of the smaller quarries is 
either in stockpiles on the ground or in the cars them- 
selves. Two reasons are advanced for this practice. 
In the first place, lumber in France is pretty much 
of a luxury these days, and in the second, a group of 
storage bins might tempt an enemy airman to a test 
of his markmanship with high-explosive bombs. As a 


French official picture 
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means of increasing output in any quarries which 
American forces may operate, it is the intention to 
dispense with hand loading of cars to as great an extent 
as possible. Much of the crushed rock, I learn, is 
transported by means of the French system of canals 
in boatloads of 250 metric tons each. 

There is one French quarry of large size where trap- 
rock is procured and where crushers and mechanical 
devices of various kinds are more in evidence than at 
the smaller limestone quarries. This big quarry is in 


AT THIS QUARRY MECHANICAL PLANT IS MORE IN EVIDENCE—NOTE LOADING OF ORE FROM CHUTES 


French official picture 


DELIVERING QUARRY OUTPUT TO CRUSHERS—NOTE GABLED SHAPE OF MOTOR-TRUCK BOTTOM IN 
| FOREGROUND—DUMPING BODIES ON TRUCKS VERY UNUSUAL 
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the form of a large “gloryhole” which is worked in 
six benches each 25 ft. high. The stone, however, is 
lowered in cars on gravity planes to the tunnel level, 
instead of being drawn through chutes. The output 
of this quarry is 600 tons a day with a force of about 
400 men. Steam-driven air compressors, tripod drills, 
jackhamers and mechanical chain haulage through a 
long tunnel are features of these works. The storage, 
however, is principally on the ground or in the small 
wooden quarry cars, of which there are about 1500. 
This is the biggest of the French quarries, and trap 
rock is shipped from it by rail to points as far distant 
as 150 miles. 

From my conversation with the engineers who in- 
spected the French quarries, I infer that our chief task 
in procuring crushed rock for road construction and 
maintenance will be to revise the operating system now 
in force with a view to securing greater output with 
fewer men. This will mean the installation of up-to- 
date machinery, the provision of elevated storage capac- 
ity, and the speeding up of car loading. 





Platinum Mining in Russia 
By I. I. RoGovin* 


In spite of the large increase in the production of 
platinum during the last year, the output of this metal 
shows a considerable decrease in comparison with the 
productions of the years before the war. The production 
of platinum in the Ural region for the last six years 
is shown in the accompanying table: 

PRODUCTION OF PLATINUM IN THE URAL REGION 


Year Troy Oz. Year Troy Oz. 
tec nica Svc ohio os . 085,292.86 1914....... ; . 157,867.2 
1912. 6 ERGPEC, WUE ooo c ec esescicsss ccs Se 
SU Preece chesen ce ks ueace SOE EWN kee. kamen eses 106,859.0 


The continual decrease of the platinum production can 
be explained only as due to the effect of the war. The 
marked diminution of production during the last two 
years is only partly due to the mobilization at the 
beginning of the war, when many small producers, 
miners and tributors, “starateli,” had been called out. 
As will be shown, the large platinum companies, pro- 
ducing about 80% of the entire platinum product of 
Russia (Ural region), have reduced their production. 
The platinum production of several important com- 
panies for 1913 and 1915 is given in the accompanying 
table. 

PLATINUM_PRODUCTION BY COMPANIES 


1913 1915 
Troy Ounces Troy Ounces 
The platinum mines of Prince een San 
Donato (the Nijne Tagilsk works ... 42,475.20 26,320.00 
Count P. P. Schuvaloff’s minin Ae pany, Itd.. 3,684.80 22,900. 40 
Compagnie Anonyme es - - eoaaescad (a 
large French company). . . 33,952.80 15,792. 00 


The above companies are working their platinum 
mines by dredges, and consequently the lack of workers 
is of little importance to them. In addition, for the 
last two years the miners who were working in the 
gold and platinum mines were exempt from mobiliza- 
tion. The real cause of the fall of platinum production 
in Russia is due to the exhaustion of the mines. Such 
being the fact, it is unlikely that after the war there 
will be an increase in the platinum production of Russia. 
Prices therefore will remain as high as they are at 


*Consulting engineer, Petrograd, Mojaiskaia; 9. 
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present and may go higher. There is a necessity for 
prospecting on a large scale in order to enlarge the 
platinum-producing areas. It is also necessary to in- 
vestigate the platiniferous olivine rocks which occur in 
extensive areas. The presence of platinum in the olivine 
rocks of the northern Urals has been proved by the 
investigations made in the last quarter of the preceding 
century, but the low tenor of platinum in the rocks in 
question, in conjunction with the low prices of platinum 
then ruling, from $4.90 to $7.84 per oz. troy, made these 
rocks unprofitable. Now, at the price $97.00 per oz., 
their exploitation can be attempted, and there are hopes 
for good results. Only by new discoveries of plati- 
niferous beds in alluvial deposits and by working the 
deposits in basic rocks can the production of platinum 
in Russia be increased. 


oa erm 


Safeguards for British Industry 


In discussing Germany’s control over her industry 
and commerce, a writer in the Cape Argus (South 
Africa) predicts that it will survive the war. He says 
furthermore: 

“The merchants and manufacturers of Great Britain, 
left to their own devices and jealous of each other, failed 
[before the war] to create a sufficient demand for im- 
proved technical education and scientific research. So 
long as they could still make money, they did not worry 
unduly about the cracks which were becoming evident 
in the walls of the commercial and industrial edifice. 
As a consequence, when war broke out we had relatively 
few dye or chemical factories to assist in the manufac- 
ture of high explosive; the demands of the army and 
navy for field glasses of high power could not be satis- 
fied, because we had almost ceased to make optical glass 
and had allowed its production to become a German 
specialty; there was an appalling shortage of electrical 
apparatus for the same reason; and there were at least 
a dozen other industries, vital from the standpoint of 
the war, which had shrunk to the narrowest dimensions 
or were actually extinct. Assuredly there must, in any 
case, be such special measures as may prove to be 
necessary to safeguard, even after the period of recon- 
struction, the vital industries which have been re- 
created, or newly started, during the war.” 





Electric Smelting at Porjus, Sweden 


According to a report on the Swedish pig-iron in- 
dustry from the British Minister at Stockholm, the elec- 
tricity generated at Porjus is used for working the state 
railway from the iron mines to the sea, and the origi- 
nator of the new smelting works at Porjus contracted 
for all the surplus current, thus obtaining the advant- 
ages of the cheapest electric power in Sweden, and also 
a well-equipped electric mineral railway to haul his prod- 
ucts to an ice-free seaport. Three furnaces have been 
erected, with a weekly capacity of 150, 70 and 65 tons 
respectively ; the most up-to-date electric appliances have 
been introduced, and it is calculated that the works will 
produce from 7000 to 10,000 tons of pig iron a year. 
With extensions that are in course of construction, it is 
estimated that the output in 1918 will be increased by a 
further 10,000 tons. 
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Application of Federal Income Tax Laws 


To Mine 


An important report upon the application of 
the provisions of the Income Tax Laws to mine 
taxation and price-fixing in relation to the min- 
eral industry has been made by a committee of 
the New York Section of the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers. The committee consists of 
J. Parke Channing (chairman), C. F. Kelley and 
John V.N. Dorr. Through the courtesy of Mr. J. 
E. Johnson, Jr., chairman of the New York Sec- 
tion, we are enabled to excerpt this report and 
present to our readers that portion dealing with 
the application of provisions of the Income Tax 
Laws to mine valuation and taxation.—Editor. 








position in industrial effort, in that the object sought 

to be accomplished is the destruction of the corpus of 
the property constituting the basis of the operation. 
Conservation of resources and additions thereto are 
usually ends toward the attainment of which successful 
business enterprise is directed. In the mining industry 
the reverse is true, and a mine is most successfully and 
economically managed that is exhausted as rapidly as 
the known and available tonnage will justify capital in- 
vestment in adequate plant facilities to produce the 
maximum economic output without disturbing market 
conditions. No mining operation realizes a profit until 
such operation has discharged the liability of return- 
ing to the participants in the venture the capital in- 
vested therein. 

It has not been the general practice to distinguish, 
in the declaration of dividends, between net profit and 
the proportionate amount of current earnings which 
really constitute a return of capital. The result is that 
now, it having become imperative to draw the distinc- 
tion, some confusion has arisen, and speculation and con- 
troversy exist as to the correct method to be pursued in 
arriving at a satisfactory basis for making the dis- 
tinction. 


E IS a truism to say that mining occupies a unique 


DEPLETION 


Paragraphs 7 and 8 of Section 5 (a) and Paragraph 
2 of Section 12 (a), of Title I, Act of September 8, 
1916, authorize individuals and corporations to deduct 
from gross income “a reasonable allowance for exhaus- 
tion, wear and tear of property, and « & mR 
the case of mines, a reasonable allowance for depletion 
thereof, not to exceed the market value in the mine of 
the product thereof which has been mined and sold 
during the year for which the return and computation 
are made, provided that when the sum of annual allow- 
ances for depletion equals the capital originally in- 
vested, or in the case of purchase prior to Mar. 1, 1913, 
the fair market value as of that date of the mineral ‘in 
place,’ no further allowance on this account shall be 
made.” 

The foregoing provision of the law is clear, explicit, 
and, in the judgment of the committee, is as fair and 


Taxation 


equitable as any legislative provision which could be 
adopted, particularly in its application to mining prop- 
erty acquired prior to Mar. 1, 1918. There has been 
some discussion as to the desirability of enacting more 
specific legislation. Such discussion has inevitably 
aroused controversy as to the particular provisions 
which should be incorporated in such legislation. 

Inasmuch as the valuation of mines and mining prop- 
erty, while capable of being directed in a general man- 
ner, cannot be made the subject of any inflexible rule, 
the judgment of the committee is that no arbitrary stat- 
utory provisions would meet adequately the numerous 
questions that might involve the correct valuation of 
particular mines, and, on account of the different fac- 
tors that enter into practically every mining venture, 
it is the definite recommendation or the committee that 
no change in this particular legislation should be urged. 
The provision of the statute that “a reasonable allow- 
ance shall be made for depletion” is all that the mine 
owners should ask, and is as much as the Government 
should allow. 

In applying the foregoing legislation to each indi- 
vidual case, it becomes necessary for each taxpayer to 
justify the method employed with reference to his par- 
ticular property, general guidance being furnished by 
rules which have been published by the Treasury De- 
partment as instructions’ to collectors of internal rev- 
enue, under date of Feb. 7, 1917, covering the subject 
of depreciation and depletion. 

Summarized, the status of depletion may be said to 
be as follows: (1) The law permits “a reasonable allow- 
ance for depletion.” (2) Distinction is made, in valua- 
tion for depletion purposes, between property which was 
acquired prior to and that which has been acquired sub- 
sequent to Mar. 1, 1913. Mines acquired prior to Mar. 
1, 1913, may be depleted to the extent of the reasonable 
value as of that date; those acquired subsequent to the 
above date, at the actual cost thereof. 


VALUATION OF MINES ACQUIRED PRIOR TO MAR. 1, 1913. 


The most important matter in connection with the 
subject of depletion is the method of valuation of the 
mine, as such valuation fixes the total allowance and is 
the essence of the entire matter. An analysis of the 
rules prescribed by the Treasury Department discloses 
the following: 


1. The amount of invested capital which may be extin- 
guished is “fair market value as of Mar. 1, 1913.” 

2. Value must not be based upon assumed salable value 
of output under current operative conditions less cost of 
production, for the reason that such value “would permit 
earning capacity of ee 

3. Neither must the value determination as of Mar. 1, 
1913, be speculative. 

4. The value determined must be “the salable value en 
bloc as of the entire deposit of minerals contained in the 
property owned, exclusive of the improvements and develop- 
ment work.” 

5. The salable value en bloc is defined as “the price at 
which the natural deposits or mineral property as an en- 
tirety could have been disposed of for cash or its equiva- 
lent.” 


1Published in part in Eng. and Min. Journal of Feb. 9, 1918, 
p. 301. 
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6. In cases where the quantity of mineral deposit in the 
mine cannot be estimated with any degree of certainty, 
it will be necessary to use “the best information avail- 
able”; the result of the determination arrived at in this 
manner cannot be subsequently charged. 


It is to be regretted that the foregoing provisions are 
specific in their negative provisions while lacking in ex- 
plicit direction as to the method to be pursued in reach- 
ing the desired result. At first sight, there is a distinct 
anomaly presented in directing that the valuation of a 
mine must be arrived at by discarding the only pos- 
sible factors that can be used, to wit, an assumed salable 
value of output, minus the estimated cost of production. 
There is likewise an impossible limitation in prohibit- 
ing speculative valuation where speculative value is an 
inherent attribute of the subject of valuation. 

A differentiation between the earning capacity of the 
property and salable value en block,. while one that re- 
quires analysis to make reasonably clear, does, the com- 
mittee believes, exist, and the effort should be made to 
reconcile an apparent contradiction in the foregoing 
regulation, without discarding those principles of mine 
valuation which are usually regarded as fundamental. 
It is true that operators have been embarrassed by the 
necessity of endeavoring, by interpretation and some- 
what forced reconciliation with basic principles, to de- 
cide upon a method of valuation. This condition, the 
committee believes, is indefensible, for, while there are 
always present elements of speculation, due not only to 
the inherent character of ore deposits, but also to the 
uncertainty of future market conditions and prices 
(with the exception of gold), there are, nevertheless, 


certain principles which have become established as 
classic practice in mine valuation. 


FACTORS IN MINE VALUATION 


In Hoover’s treatise on the principles of mining, page 
1, it is stated: 


The valuation of a metal mine of the order under dis- 
cussion depends upon 

(A) The-profit that may be won from ore exposed. 

(B) The prospective profit to be derived from extension 

of the ore beyond exposure. 
(C) ~ ae of a — or lower price of metal (except 
mines ) 
(D) The apt nwt of the management during realization. 
For the purpose of discussion, he classifies on page 

8 the factors which arise in connection with the subject, 
as follows: 


(A) Determination of average metal contents of the ore. 
(B) Determination of quantities of ore. 

(C) Prospective value. 

(D) Recoverable percentage of gross value. 

(E) Price of metals. 

(F) Cost of production. 

(G) Redemption of re-amortization of capital and interest. 
(H) Value of mines without ore in sight. 

(I) General conduct of examination and reports. 


In Chapter 5 of the same work there is a discussion of 
the principles of redemption and re-amortization of 
capital and interest too long to be discussed here, but, by 
the application of the tables calculated and published 
therein, the present worth of a mine of known earning 
capacity, with developed tonnage, can be ascertained. 

Finlay, in his authoritative work on the cost of min- 
ing, lays down as basic factors of mine valuation the 
following: 


(A) Average market prices. 
(B) Average costs. 
(C) Life of mine. 
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From the foregoing, it will be observed that, while a 
literal interpretation of the Treasury regulations ap- 
parently forbids a determination of value reached in ac- 
cordance with the usually accepted practice, such a con- 
struction would establish a condition under which valua- 
tion would be impossible. Proceeding upon the theory 
that such a result could not possibly have been contem- 
plated by the revenue authorities, an effort has been 
made to reconcile the regulations with the established 
practice. 


REGULATIONS Do NoT ForBID SCIENTIFIC VALUATION 


Keeping in mind the inhibitions before stated, on the 
one hand, and the result which it is specifically declared 
must be reached, on the other, the committee is forced to 
the conclusion that if it is possible to attain the result 
in a defensible method, it may be done. There is noth- 
ing in the regulations forbidding the use of any scien- 
tific means of ascertaining the salable value en bloc of 
the deposit of minerals. It is the committee’s opinion, 
therefore, that the real intent of the regulations is ex- 
pressed in the idea of establishing the “price at which 
the property could be disposed of for cash or its equiva- 
lent.” In other words, having arrived at potential earn- 
ing value by taking tonnage, metal content, probable re- 
covery, cost of extraction, average price of metals and the 
life of the mine at a definite output where delimited ore- 
bodies permit and according to the best obtainable geo- 
logical and engineering data in the case of fissure veins, 
lenticular and other deposits incapable of being accu- 
rately outlined, one is in a position, by using Hoover’s or 
equivalent factors, to determine with more or less accu- 
racy the present worth of the mineral deposit. 


RATIO OF RETURN IS SPECULATIVE 
As the rate of return is, of necessity, speculative, even 


in the most definite mining ventures, no conservative 


engineer would care to advise a client to become a pur- 
chaser at a figure represented by the result of the fore- 
going calculations, based upon an ordinary interest re- 
turn. Therefore, an amount less than the earning value 
of the mine, representing, as far as possible, a con- 
sideration of all underlying factors and involving, in 
no small measure, the personal equation of the appraiser, 
at which amount the appraiser could and would con- 
scientiously advise a client to become the purchaser of 
the property, is the amount of invested capital which, 
under the regulations, represents the en bloc value which 
may be written off as depletion by making a proper dis- 
tribution thereof against units of production. 

If, as the committee contends, the foregoing interpre- 
tation of the law and the regulations adopted by the 
department is correct, the committee believes the gen- 
eral principle would be acceptable to the mining in- 
dustry, as a whole, and, likewise, that there would be 
little difficulty in inducing the department to adopt such 
concrete regulations as might receive the endorsement 
of the recognized professional organization and which 
would, without ambiguity, enable operators to carry into 
effect the principles of valuation thus established. 

Attention is invited specifically to the provisions of 
the regulations excluding improvements and develop- 
ment work from consideration in arriving at a fair valu- 
ation. Upon what theory the department proceeds in 
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so doing is not clear, as both items must of necessity be 
taken into consideration in determining the value of a 
mineral deposit or, conversely, no mineral deposit can 
have any value without development work, which makes 
it possible to mine the deposit, and improvements, in 
the shape of plant equipment and transportation fa- 
cilities, which make it possible to conduct the opera- 
tion of mining and reducing the ores and recovering 
therefrom the metal value. 

The language used in the regulation is “salable value 
en bloc . . exclusive of the improvement and de- 
velopment work.” To assume that one could find a pur- 
chaser who would fail to take note of the fact that a 
deposit was wholly without improvements, i.e., the nec- 
essary equipment to enable him to mine the property, or 
development work necessary to permit production, or 
that a seller exists who would be willing to sell without 
placing a value on his improvements or the development 
work done, would be taxing the imagination beyond the 
limits of possibility. 

It is fundamental that, in any estimate of value, the 
amount of money required for improvements and de- 
velopment work must be considered and provision made 
therefor, at least to the point of operation. The amount 
expended in preliminary development work may be car- 
ried in suspense as a deferred operating charge, or 
charged to capital required to put the business upon an 
operating basis. Plant and equipment expenditures 
must likewise be amortized to break down value at least 
during the life of the property. It follows that it is 
quite impossible to estimate value en bloc without con- 
sidering these factors. 

Depreciation, which technically means the deteriora- 
tion due to use, and charges for which should be car- 
ried to the credit of a replacement reserve, cannot take 
care of any of the foregoing accounts without a strained 
construction of the term. Therefore, it follows that 
both development and equipment charges must be con- 
sidered in arriving at en bloc value. How the accounts 
appear on the books is not material—-against the ex- 
traction of the estimated tonnage charge must be made 
to return the capital expended on these accounts intact, 
at the end of the life of the enterprise; and therefore 
it is recommended that the attention of the Treasury 
Department be called to this matter, in the effort to se- 
cure a more definite expression of the sense of the de- 
partment in this respect. 


EXcEss PROFITS TAX 


Title II of the Act of Congress approved Oct. 3, 1917, 
deals with the subject of war excess profits. The theory 
of the law is that during what is designated as the pre- 
war period, 1911, 1912 and 1913, corporations and per- 
sons engaged in business were making a normal return 
on capital invested; that, because of the tremendous in- 
crease in the volume of business, in certain channels of 
trade, due to the conduct of the war, there resulted an 
extraordinary rise in prices, the profits of corporations 
or individuals engaged in such affected trades or busi- 
nesses were vastly increased, and, as a means of now de- 
fraying in part the increase of our Governmental ex- 
penses, a considerable portion of the enhanced or excess 
profits, as the same are designated, should be paid in 
tax to the Federal Government. This theory of taxation 
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is so fair and just as to commend itself to the great ma- 
jority of taxpayers. Unfortunately, great doubt exists 
as to the extent that this theory has found recognition 
in the law as actually passed. The criticism of the law, 
in this respect, is based on the arbitrary, and from a 
logical standpoint, the wholly unwarranted, restrictions 
placed on the limit of return allowed during the pre- 
war period and the definition of invested capital which 
forms the basis for calculating the tax. These provi- 
sions of the law are as follows: 


Section 201—That in addition to the taxes under existing 
law and under this act, there shall be levied, assessed, col- 
lected and paid for each taxable year upon the income of 
every corporation, partnership or individual a tax (herein- 
after in this title referred to as the tax) equal to the fol- 
lowing percentages of the net income: 20% of the amount 
of net income in excess of the deduction (determined as 
hereinafter provided) and not in excess of 15% of the in- 
vested capital for the taxable year; 25% of the amount of 
the net income in excess of 15% and not in excess of 20% 
of such capital; 35% of the amount of the net income in 
excess of 20 and not in excess of 25% of such capital; 
45% of the amount of the net income in excess of 25 and 
not in excess of 33% of such capital; and 60% of the amount 
of the net income in excess of 33% of such capital. 

For the purpose of this title, every corporation or part- 
nership not exempt under the provisions of this section 
shall be deemed to be engaged in business, and all the trades 
and businesses in which it is engaged shall be treated as a 
single trade or business, and all its income from whatever 
source derived shall be deemed to be received from such 
trade or business. 

This title shall apply to all trades or businesses of what- 
ever description, whether continuously carried on or not, 
except (a) in the case of officers and employees under the 
United States, or any state, territory, or the District of 
Columbia, or any local subdivision thereof, the compensa- 
tion or fees received by them as such officers or employees; 
(6) corporations exempt from tax under the provisions of 
section 11 of Title I of such act of Sept. 8, 1916, as amended 
by this act, and partnerships and individuals carrying on or 
doing the same business, or coming within the same descri 
tion; and (c) incomes derived from the business of life, 
health and accident insurance combined in one policy issued 
on the weekly premium payment plan. 


It will be observed that the basis of the tax is, in each 
case, a designated percentage of the amount in excess 
of the deduction by which the net income exceeds a 
specific return upon invested capital. The important 
elements to consider are, first, the deduction and, second, 
what constitutes invested capital. 


AMOUNT OF DEDUCTION ALLOWED 


Section 203 provides that for the purpose of this title 
(i.e., war excess profits), deduction shall be as follows: 


(A) In the case of a domestic corporation, the sum of 
(1) an amount equal to the same percentage of the in- 
vested capital for the taxable year which the average 
amount of the net annual income of the trade or business 
during the pre-war period was of the invested capital for 
the pre-war period (but not less than 7 or more than 9% 
p " invested capital for the taxable year), and (2) 

3,000. 

(B) In the case of a domestic partnership or of a citizen 
or resident of the United States, the sum of (1) an amount 
equal to the same percentage of the invested capital for 
the taxable year which the average amount of the annual 
net income of the trade or business during the pre-war 
period was of the invested capital for the pre-war period 
(but not less than 7 or more than 9% of the invested capital 
for the taxable year) and (2) $6,000. 

(C) In the case of a foreign corporation or partnership 
or of a non-resident alien individual, an amount ascertained 
in the same manner as provided in subdivisions (A) and 
(B) without any exemption of $3,000 or $6,000. 

(D) If the Secretary of the Treasury is unable satisfac- 


_ torily to determine the average amount of the annual net 


income of the trade or business during the pre-war period, 
the deduction shall be determined in the same manner as 
provided in Section 205. 
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No matter what the actual returns may have been 
during the pre-war period, the law arbitrarily limits the 
return, which may now be considered as normal, to not 
less than 7 nor more than 9% of the capital invested. 


MINING, A BUSINESS OF EXTREME HAZARD 


As suggested in the beginning of this report, the com- 
mittee does not care to enter into a general discussion 
as to the merits of the legislation. In connection with 
the mining industry, however, it does desire to call at- 
tention to two matters of particular importance: 

First: Mining is a business of extreme hazard, in 
which, only in exceptional cases, can definite return be 
prognosticated with accuracy. As Hoover well puts it, 
in speaking of the difficulty of the mining engineering 
profession: “The question of capital and profit dogs his 
every footstep, for all mines are ephemeral, the life of 
any given mine is short”; and, therefore, it is submitted 
that the industry could, with propriety, and that out of a 
sense of responsibility to those who have invested cap- 
ital in it, urge upon Congress that recognition be given 
to the uncertainty of the business, by the allowance of a 
larger return, as a basis for pre-war earnings, than 
may be necessary in the case of industries or pursuits 
which rest upon a more enduring foundation and whose 
present effort to meet the country’s necessities is not 
making so rapidly toward complete exhaustion. 

Second: A very important branch of the mining busi- 
ness is the production of gold. This branch of the 
business, under existing conditions, finds itself in a par- 
ticularly difficult position. The price of the metal has 
not been and, of course, cannot, without upsetting all 
established ratios of value and disturbing international 
exchange, be changed. On the contrary, its value, ex- 
pressed in terms of ability to purchase with a given 
quantity every essential for its production, has de- 
creased very materially. If there be any semblance of 
harmony between the expressed theory of the excess 
profits tax and the legislative enactments in pursuance 
of such theory, a recognition of its inapplicability to 
gold mining should be insisted upon. 


INVESTED CAPITAL 


Section 207 of the act defines invested capital as the 
average invested capital for the year averaged monthly. 
The section is summarized in the following: 


Invested capital does not include stocks, bonds (other 
than those of the United States) or other assets the income 
from which is not subject to the income tax, nor does it 
mean money or other property borrowed. In the case of a 
corporation or partner, invested capital includes: Actual 
cash paid in; the actual cash value of tangible property 
paid in other than cash for stock or shares in the corpora- 
tion or partnership (but in case such tangible property was 
paid in prior to Jan. 1, 1914, the actual cash value of such 
property as of Jan. 1, 1914); paid in or earned surplus and 
undivided profits used in the business, exclusive of undivided 
profits earned during the taxable year. The actual cash 
value of patent and copyrights paid in for stock or shares 
shall be included as invested capital, not to exceed the par 
value of such stock or shares at time of such payment. The 
good-will, trademarks, the franchise of a corporation or 
partnership or other intangible property shall be included 
as invested capital if bona fide payment therefor was made 
in cash or tangible property (value of such not to exceed 
actual cash value at the time of such payment). The 


good-will, trademarks, etc., purchased prior to Mar. 3, 1917, 
for and with interests or shares in a corporation or partner- 
ship, in an amount not to exceed, on Mar. 3, 1917, 20% of 
the total interests or shares in the partnership or corpora- 
tion, shall be included as invested capital at a value not to 
exceed the actual cash value at the time of such purchase, 
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and, in case of issue of stock therefor, not to exceed the 
par value of such stock. A somewhat similar ruling is 
given for an individual, but is not included here. The term 
invested capital for a foreign corporation or a non-resident 
alien, includes that proportion of the entire “invested cap- 
ital” as defined in Section 207 which the net income from 
sources within the United States bears to the entire net 
income. 


Confining discussion to the definitions as applied to 
corporations, it is not contended that, as to this par- 
ticular feature of the law, there is anything that is in- 
herent to the mining business that makes the legislation 
discriminatory as against it; but it is urged with all 
earnestness that, if that interpretation of the definition 
which may be said to be most generally entertained 
is adopted, the mining industry furnishes innumerable 
instances that demonstrate the inequity of the law and 
furnishes an abundance of reasons for its early repeal 
or modification. Some of the striking instances of its 
inequitable application to the mining industry were 
enumerated in an excellent memorandum on the War 
Excess Profits Tax provisions of the revenue act, filed 
on behalf of the Utah Copper, Nevada Consolidated, 
Chino Copper, Ray Consolidated, Chili Exploration, 
Braden Copper and Kennecott Copper companies, pub- 
lished. in the Engineering and Mining Journal in the 
issue of Dec. 15, 1917, to which reference is made for a 
complete discussion of the matter. 


ELEMENTS OF INVESTED CAPITAL SUMMARIZED 


Summarized, the general elements of invested capital, 
under the law, are: First, actual cash paid in; second, 
actual cash value of tangible property paid in other 
than cash for stock or shares in such corporation or 
partnershiy at the time of such payment (but in case 
such tangible property was paid in prior to Jan. 1, 1914, 
the actual cash value of such property as of Jan. 1, 1914, 
but in no case to exceed the par value of the original 
stock or shares specifically issued therefor) ; third, paid 
in or earned surplus and undivided profits used or em- 
ployed in the business, exclusive of undivided profits 
earned during the taxable year. Then fol- 
low additional provisions having to do with the value 


_of patents, intangibles, etc. 


The various interpretations to which this definition is 
susceptible may be illustrated in the statement that 
follows: 


I 2 3 4 5 


Actual Actual cash ( If acquir- ) *¥ {in ~) © | Paid in or earned 
cash + | value tang-| but |edprior | but | case + | surplus and un- 








paid ible proper- | to Jan. |, to ex- | | divided profits 
in ty paid in 1914, ac- ceed used or em- 
for stock or tual cash par ployedin thebus- 
shares at the value as value iness exclusive of 
time of such of Jan. 1, of undivided profits 
payment } 1914 stock earned during the 
taxable year. 


In the above analysis, 1 and 2 are perfectly clear; 
3 is a limitation on 2 so far as property acquired 
prior to Jan. 1, 1914, is concerned; 4 is in turn a limi- 
tation on 3 so far as property acquired prior to Jan. I, 
1914, is concerned. 


PROPERTY ACQUIRED FOR STOCK SUBSEQUENT TO 
JAN. 1, 1914 


Regarding the punctuation of the sentence and the 
placing of the second bracket of the parenthetical clause, 
the limitation of maximum value of the property to the 
par value of the stock does not apply to property ac- 
quired for stock subsequent to Jan. 1, 1914. Why such a 
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distinction should be made is not clear, and it may be, 
and probably is, the result of improper punctuation. 
Some lawyers are inclined to disregard the second 
bracket of the parenthesis and construe the limitation of 
maximum value to the par value of the stock to prop- 
erty acquired for shares, either prior or subsequent to 
Jan. 1, 1914. An interesting situation is presented 
when the third element of invested capital is considered 
in connection with the first two, “paid in or earned sur- 
plus and undivided profits used or employed in the busi- 
ness.” Several different situations result from the am- 
biguity contained in the definition in this respect: 

First: If property originally acquired, either for 
cash or stock, was equal in value to the cash or stock 
paid, just as soon as the property increased in value 
there was a realizable asset which should go to surplus 
account, and it should be added to 1 and 2, as above 
numbered, to obtain invested capital. 

Second: If earnings resulted from operations, part 
of which are reinvested: in the business, it follows that 
capital has been increased to the extent that surplus is 
so applied. If it be assumed that the property paid in 
for shares was worth the par value of the stock issued 
therefor, the limitation that invested capital cannot 
(in the aggregate) exceed the par value should not, in 
reason, be applied to invested capital under the fore- 
going situation. If surplus has been earned and rein- 
vested, it must, of necessity, be added without limitation 
to the par value of the stock paid for the property. 
Such a construction, if adopted, would remedy the chief 
objection that has been made to the law in this respect. 
If, on the other hand, the limitation of par value applies, 
the third element that constitutes invested capital, paid 
in or earned surplus, might as well not have been writ- 
ten into the law, because it can only have application to 
those cases where watered stock was issued for property 
in excess of the value of the property, and where, by 
the accumulation of reinvested surplus, there has been 
added to the cash value of the property as originally pur- 
chased the amount of reinvested surplus. The limita- 
tion in such case would be that the reinvested surplus 
could be considered only to the point where the incre- 
ment to the property had brought it up to the par value 
of the stock, and beyond that point it would have to be 
disregarded. Thus, by legislative sanction, would a 
premium be placed upon the practice of issuing watered 
stock, to the great disadvantage of the conservatively 
capitalized business. 

CONFUSION THE RESULT OF DIFFERENCES IN 
INTERPRETATION 


It is beyond the limits of this report to enter into an 
argument as to which interpretation is correct. Law- 
yers disagree with one another. The legislators respon- 
sible for the curiosity disagree with one another and 
with the lawyers. The Treasury Department, in con- 
fused perplexity, has sent a call for the advisory com- 
mission to attempt the impossible task of telling the 
revenue officers what was meant by the legislators, who 
say they did not mean what some of the legislators 
say they thought was meant. 

The advisory council has established a legal advisory 
board, to tell the advisory council that they cannot make 
the law mean what the advisory council wants to tell 
the Treasury Department it should mean. Accountants 
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have become nervous wrecks, carrying away from mazes 
of figures shattered mentalities; corporation executives 
have turned in bewilderment from lawyers to account- 
ants and from accountants to statisticians, none of 
whom can furnish any intelligent interpretation, coun- 
sel or advice, and have finally given up in despair, wait- 
ing to see what happens. It is a regrettable reflection 
upon American efficiency that such important legislation 
should be fraught with so much uncertainty. That this 
particular provision should receive definite interpreta- 
tion and, better, should be amended by prompt legis- 
lation, is beyond question the opinion of all who have 
had occasion to consider it. 





Exploration of Spanish Potash Deposits 


EK. Mackay Heriot, discussing developments in the 
Spanish potash fields, in the London Mining Journal of 
Dec. 15, 1917, considers that the known data concern- 
ing the deposits, while not complete, leave little doubt 
that the discoveries are of commercial importance and 
that this fact has been overlooked in England. He re- 
ports the following interests as holding concessions in 
the Spanish field: German Potash Syndicate, the Po- 
dina company, Sociedad General de Industria y Com- 
ercio, the Franco-Belge Syndicate and an American syn- 
dicate. The work of investigation includes many deep 
boreholes, the deepest being 880 m. (about 2885 ft.) 
The Spanish government has issued a decree to the ef- 





SALT FORMATION NEAR SURIA, SPAIN 


fect that certain potash areas are reserved for the state 
and cannot be claimed by private enterprise. 

The Spanish potash area is in the Province of Barce- 
lona and near the villages of Suria and Cardona. As in 
the Alsatian field, these Spanish salts occur in the 
Oligocene period of the Tertiary formation. The Oligo- 
cene occurrences near Suria and Cardona form the larg- 
est in Catalufia, and occupy a considerable part of: the 
provinces of Barcelona and Lerida. 

Tectonically, the Suria formation appears similar to 
the Hanover type in Germany. The Southern Harz and 
Stassfurt potash fields, however, were not so dislocated; 
both are in the Permian. The first exploratory work at 
Suria consisted in three boreholes put down from the 
surface. A shaft was also sunk into the rock salt. From 
the bottom of this shaft a vertical hole was bored, and 
another horizontal one from a crosscut. As this was 
really the first find, a sketch of it is shown. Salt was 
cut at 68 m., where the crosscut was put in. It will be 
noticed from the plan that the potash layers are ir- 
regular. Year rings can be observed, as in the German 
older rock salt. The inclination of the stratification is 
70°; however, from other local observations, it would 
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seem that the general dip is not more than 48°; there- 
fore the above must be an exception. Carnallite is found 
in both the horizontal and vertical boreholes in the shaft; 
4 m. is given as the total width of carnallite in the 
crosscut, and in the horizontal hole 14.90 m., in different 
layers, of course; and 12 m. of sylvinite. This latter is 
a mixture of rock salt and sylvin. In the vertical hole 
there was a total of 22 m. of carnallite. 

Of the three other boreholes put down, the first 
reached 60 m., and cut potash salts at 38 m. depth; 
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the two others gave no certain results. After this, 
three more holes were put down in the Rumanie con- 
cession. One cut rock salt at 50 m. depth, and was 
suspended at 170 m. in salt. Another cut carnallite in 
small layers at 180 m. and was stopped at 270 m. in 
white rock salt. 

As a result of the investigations, Cesar Rubio and 
Augustin Marin, in their excellent report to the Spanish 
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government in March, 1914, said: “The tonnage dis- 
covered is not today sufficient to influence the market, 
nor even to satisfy the needs of Spanish agriculture.” 
The same geologists have now given later news from 
the Spanish potash fields in their report dated Sep- 
tember, 1917: 

The Franco-Belge Syndicate has sunk, near Suria, 
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nine boreholes. Hole No. 1: In the Saladita mines; 
depth, 370 m.; cut a layer of potash salts mixed with 
rock salts. Hole No. 2: Near Suria, in the Rumanie 
mine; also cut potash salts. Hole No. 3: In the Sala- 


dita mine; reached 40 m. and cut the potash layer. Hole 


No. 4: In the same mine; was 590 m. deep, and cut the 
same potash salts. Hole No. 5 did not cut the potash in 
payable quantities, although it was 651 m. deep. Hole 
No. 6: In the Sagazan mine; cut the potash at a con- 
siderable depth, the hole reaching the limestone at 880 
m. Hole No. 7 was similarly fortunate and achieved a 
depth of 870 m. Holes Nos. 8 and 9 cut the normal 
potash layer at about the same depth; both were in the 
Sagazan mine. From the investigation work detailed 
it appears that the layer of salt follows, to a considerable 
extent, surface curves. 

On general lines one may take the local geological 
formations as given below, but, of course, the stratifica- 
tions vary much in the different holes: (a) Marls, sand- 
stones and limestones, 250 m.; (6b) marls, with gyp- 
sum and anhydrite, containing salt, 175 m.; (c) salt 
clays and anhydrite, also rock salt, 100 m.; (d) zone 
of potash salts mixed with rock salt; (e) gray rock 
salt with year rings, 200 m.; (f) anhydrite, 3 m.; (9g) 
limestone with marine fossils. 

For comparison the profile of a borehole put down at 
Wittelsbach, in Alsace, to 1119 m. is given: From 0 
to 358 m., gravel and marl; 358 to 512 m., salt marl; 
three beds, rock salt and anhydrite; at 475 m., 5 m. 
of potash salts. Then came various beds of rock salts, 
anhydrite and dolomite; then 100 m. of greenish-gray 
marl schist. There seems in Alsace to be marked ab- 
sence of carnallite and chloride of magnesia. The Span- 
ish potash contains much carnallite. Thus, in reality, 
it appears that the Spanish potash occurrences are more 
similar to the Southern Harz type, although this latter 
is of Permian origin. One of numerous borings made 
by Mr. Heriot in the Southern Harz passed through the 
following formations: Sandstone and clay, young rock 
salt, salt clay, anhydrite, potash salts, old rock salt with 
year rings, anhydrite, limestone. In both this and the 
Spanish occurrences salt clay and anhydrite cover the 
potash salts; then come the older rock salts with year 
rings, anhydrite and limestone. 





The Price of Shameful Peace 


More than a billion dollars of American agricultural 
exports were sold to the European nations at war 
with Germany during 1917. Had this nation main- 
tained peace at the price of obedience to the German 
war-zone decree, this European market would have 
been closed and this billion dollars’ worth of agricul- 
tural produces would, most of them, have rotted on 
farms and in warehouses, or been used in unprofitable 
ways, with consequent stagnation and ruin to the Ameri- 
can farmers. 

Interest as well as duty urges the American farmer 
to give financial support to his Government in this war. 

Buy Liberty Bonds. 





The Gold Output of the Transvaal for the months of 
September and October, 1917, according to the Transvaal 
Chamber of Mines, was respectively 738,231 and 751,290 
fine ounces. 
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Cyaniding Machines and Comparative 
Costs of Cyanidation and Flotation 


The article on “Metallurgy of Gold and Silver,” by 
Herbert A. Megraw, in your issue of Jan. 12, 1918, has 
been read with interest. While I consider it an excellent 
paper, in keeping with the high standards of the author, 
I nevertheless beg to take issue with two of the state- 
ments made. The first one is to be found in the fifth 
paragraph of the article, which reads as follows: 

The patented types of rapid cyaniding machines, several 
of which have appeared on the market during the last four 
or five years, have been uniformly unsuccessful. They were 
usually offered by persons who attempted to set aside the 
basic principles of chemistry involved in dissolving metals 
in cyanide solution, and they were not able to oppose them. 

It seems to me that the author speaks in too general 
away. If he had said that almost all the patented types 
of rapid cyaniding systems have been unsuccessful, I 
would have had to admit that this statement was correct. 
But I cannot admit that all of the patented types of 
rapid cyaniding machines have been uniformly unsuc- 
cessful. There has been a patented machine in the 
market for about three years which had proved its 
merit in practical use—the Koering metal-recovery 
drum. This machine is not offered by “persons who 
attempted to set aside the basic principles of chemistry 
involved in dissolving metals in cyanide solution.” The 
inventor of the Koering metal-recovery drum does not 
claim that he found new chemical principles, but that 
in his drum the cyaniding of gold and silver ores is 
greatly intensified and simplified; intensified because the 
agitation, instead of being in open tanks, is done in a 
closed vessel, so no gases can escape, and done also under 
pressure, created partly by the non-escaping gases and 
partly by admitting into the drum either compressed air 
or steam. There is no doubt that a solution heated and 
under pressure is more effective than one applied in open 
tanks and used to leach the values in the sands or slimes 
by percolation. The Koering drum also simplifies the 
process of cyanidation. Agitation, filtration and wash- 
ing are effected in one compact unit, and without the 
classification of the pulp, as sands and slimes in this 
machine are treated together. 

The second statement that I would take issue with is 
in the same article gn. 104, paragraph 3, which reads: 

The flotation cost, producing concentrates, was 74c. per 
ton, while the cost of cyaniding was $1.62 per ton. Since 
the flotation concentrate is not a finished product and the 
bullion from cyanidation is, the comparison on this basis 
is not altogether fair, so the smelter charge, including 
freight and losses, of 83c. was included with the flotation 
cost, which brings the total up to $1.57 per ton, as com- 
pared with the cyaniding cost of $1.62 per ton. The same 
recovery was obtained both by flotation and by cyaniding, 
and, as can be seen from these figures, the costs are pretty 
nearly the same. 

In the first place, the smelter charge, including 
freight and losses of 838c., is decidedly too low. Take for 
example ore averaging $10 per ton, and let the extrac- 
tion by cyanidation be 95%. Assume that, by flotation, 
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Correspondence and Discussion 


the recovery is also 95%. Mr. Megraw states that the 
bullion from cyanidation is a finished product while the 
flotation concentrate is not. The recovery by cyanida- 
tion therefore is equal to 95%, or $9.50. - The flotation 
concentrates have to be shipped to the smelter, and the 
smelter pays 95% of the values, or, in this particular 
case, 95% of $9.50, equal to $9.02, a loss of 48c. The 
treatment charges are $5 per ton. For a ratio of con- 
centration of 10 to 1, this represents 50c. per ton, and 
with the 48c. mentioned above, amounts to 98c. Adding 
this to 74c., the flotation cost given in the paper by 
Robert E. Dye, makes a total of $1.72, as compared with 
the cyaniding cost of $1.62. The flotation royalty, the 
cost for haulage, the freight and other incidentals such 
as the penalty for base elements have not been in- 
cluded. It is not to be overlooked that in concentration 
by flotation not only are the gold and silver concen- 
trated, but also the base elements, for which the smelter 
exacts a penalty. Comparing the total costs of cyani- 
dation and flotation, the author of the article will have 
to admit that in some instances, and especially in 
isolated plants where a custom smelter is not available, 
cyanidation is much cheaper. M. MARKUS. 
Salt Lake City, Feb. 14, 1918. 





Determining Copper Minerals in Ores 

I would like to offer the following discussion of the 
paper by Messrs. Van Barneveld and Leaver on their 
method of determining “oxide” copper in ores. It 
seems to me that there is an uncertainty as to some of 
the conclusions in their description, although, of course, 
this may be cleared up by unpublished data. 

It is, I think, true that the sulphuric acid method of 
determining oxide copper is not satisfactory, as has 
been pointed out elsewhere.’ There are three reasons 
given for this in the present paper, first the presence 
of metallic iron, second the fact that dilute sulphuric 
acid dissolves only half the copper from cuprous oxide, 
and third that chalcopyrite, bornite and chalcocite are 
more or less soluble in dilute sulphuric acid. 

I agree with the first two reasons, but not with the 
last, as a general statement. It is, so far as my ex- 
perience goes, a fact that the minerals spoken of are 
not at all soluble in dilute sulphuric acid, except under 
oxidizing conditions, and then only to the extent that 
they are oxidized. It is, of course, obvious that shaking 
in a bottle-rolling machine would be a much more severe 
condition in this respect than the usual procedure for 
determining “acid-soluble” copper. In other words, I 
think probably the maximum amount of copper dis- 
solved under these conditions (2.07% from chalcocite) 
was due to oxidation of the sulphides and solution by 
the acid of the oxides formed, rather than by any 
solubility of the sulphides themselves. This would be 
borne out by the fact, as shown in the table in the 


1c, G. Maier; “Sulphur and Copper Oxide Determination ;” 
Journal, Feb. 23, 1918. 
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article, that increased fineness, giving increased surface 
for oxidation, resulted in larger amounts of soluble 
copper. 

Similar tests made here on sulphides as nearly pure as 
obtainable do not show any appreciable solubility, 
except from oxides already present. I do not think the 
ordinary procedure for determining acid-soluble copper 
will dissolve any copper from copper sulphides. 

On p. 553 of the article referred to are given the 
requirements for a method for determining oxide cop- 
per. The solvent (SO,) must, of course, dissolve all 
“oxidized” minerals. Sulphur dioxide will dissolve, and 
hold in solution, when present in excess, copper from 
cuprite, melaconite, malachite, and azurite. I think it 
is doubtful, however, that complete solution of copper 
as metallic copper, or copper from certain silicates, can 
be effected by SO,. It is stated to be necessary to have 
all minerals very finely ground, and it is, of course, im- 
possible to do this with metallic copper. 

It is also a fact that SO, precipitates copper from 
sulphate solutions under conditions closely similar to 
the procedure described. There are also certain 
varieties of copper silicates which resist the action of 
quite strong, hot sulphuric acid, and these, in the 
absence of direct evidence to the contrary, would hardly 
be expected to yield up their copper to so weak a solvent 
as SO.. 

There is, however, another factor, due to reactions 
which have apparently been overlooked by the authors, 
which in my opinion render the method unreliable in 
proportion to the metallic iron present. This is, as the 
authors state, always present in sufficient amount to 
make trouble for a method which is affected by it. The 
authors state that metallic iron in ordinary quantities, 
even up to 3%, dissolves rapidly. This is true, but 
it is not true that it has no effect on the determination 
provided a strong excess of SO, is present; the con- 
trary is the fact. It is easy to show that metallic iron 
in the presence of SO, will cause the precipitation of 
copper as sulphide from solution. If one places a small 
amount of iron wire in a solution of copper sulphate 
and pass in SO,, copper is at once precipitated in the 
cold as sulphide, due probably to the fact that a part 
of the iron at least dissolves as iron thiosulphate. If 
one takes a small amount of cuprous or cupric oxide 
or other copper compounds soluable in SO, solutions, and 
treats with SO, in the presence of metallic iron, it is 
easily seen that a very considerable part of the copper 
remains undissolved as sulphide of copper, which, as 
the authors state, is not acted on by SO.. 

This reaction of copper, SO, and metallic iron to pro- 
duce copper sulphide is not generally known, but the 
above simple tests serve to show that it takes place 
under a number of conditions, and so far as I can see, 
therefore, there is no escape from the conclusion that 
the proposed method will be inaccurate, more or less, 
proportionately to the metallic iron present. Since 
the latter, in a number of cases, may be nearly equal to 
the oxide copper present, the error introduced in this 
way will, I think, be too great to render the method of 
even approximate value, and it seems probable that this 
is the main reason for the low results given in the table 
as compared with the sulphuric acid method, provided 
the latter was done by the usual standard method. 

New York, Mar. 26, 1918. G. D. VAN ARSDALE. 
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A Metals and Minerals Administration 


The statement in your editorial entitled “A Metals 
and Minerals Administration” in the Journal of Mar. 
2, that “the phenomenally high prices for antimony | 
failed to stimulate, in this country, any large pro- 
duction of that metal, which without any doubt we shall 
have to bring from China, as in the past,” should not 
go unchallenged, in view of the facts. There are many 
antimony mines in Nevada and elsewhere that are 
capable of supplying the needs of the United States at 
all times, provided the price of the metal is on a stable 
basis, instead of being 35 or 40c. one month and down 
to 10 or 15c. the next, due to an influx of foreign 
material, coming chiefly from China and Japan. 

The cost of producing the metal from ores in the 
United States, so far as the developement of mines 
and extraction of ore are concerned, with delivery to 
distant smelteries, is equivalent to about 20c. net per 
lb. for the recovered metal content. The amount of ore 
available at any one mine is scarcely enough to warrant 
smelting at the mine, but in a region where there are 
a number of these mines, a smeltery would be justi- 
fied, provided there were some assurance that the price 
of the metal would not slump overnight and leave the 
investors without means of recovering their money. 
We cannot expect to compete with the cheap labor 
available in China and Japan, however good our mines 
may be. Though many have a larger metallic content 
than is usual in the Orient, we are at a decided dis- 
advantage unless we have something more than pro- 
tection to the extent of 1c. per lb. 

Unless the government will encourage the production 
of the metal by assuring a living price, the antimony 
mines must remain unproductive indefinitely. 

The Government should be interested in creating 
conditions which will assure an adequate supply of 
this and other metals required. It cannot be too 
strongly urged that such protection be given the pro- 
ducer as will make it an incentive for him to develop 
his property. JOHN T. REID. 

Lovelock, Nev., Mar. 7, 1918. 





Electrification of All Railroads Urged 
as Conservation Measure 


E. W. Rice, Jr., has struck the keynote, as stated on p. 
434 of the Mar. 2 issue of*the Journal, under the head- 
ing “Electrification of All Railroads Urged.” It has 
long been a dream of mine, but the railroads have never 
dared attempt it until the last few years, when the 
wonderful performance and economy of such roads has 
been revealed. When the war is over, may we hope 
to see a double-track transcontinental electric railway? 
There are millions of horsepower in our rivers and 
waterfalls, and where there is no water there is coal and 
oil, making a front line defence of electric power for 
many years to come. 

Modern Railroads? Yes, in part. But some day 
we will wake up. We cannot sleep and waste forever. 
Scrap the ox and cart, and let us ride and do business 
according to the age in which we live. 

L. EARLE BROWNE. 

Battle Mountain, Nev., Mar. 8, 1918. 
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With the Allies’ line unbroken, the German drive 
in France came practically to a halt on the tenth day, 
the point of furthest advance being 11 miles from 
Amiens; the British hold on Arras was unshaken; 
General Foch, of the French staff, has taken command 
of the Allied forces; part of the British front was 
taken over by the French early in the struggle; no 
counter-attack on a large scale has yet been under- 
taken by the Allies. Bombardment of Paris by a long- 
range gun from a point thought to be 75 miles away 
within the German lines has been a sensational though 
negligible feature of the offensive. In the East, Odessa 
was retaken by the Russians. Essalt, 35 miles north- 
east of Jerusalem, was occupied by the British. 

In the United States, “daylight saving” went into 
effect on Mar. 31 at 2 a. m., when all clocks were 
moved ahead an hour. The time for making income 
and excess profits tax returns expired on Apr. 1 at 
midnight, having been extended 24 hours. House- 
holders, public utilities and industries engaged in war 
work were urged by the Fuel Administrator to order 
coal now for the coming year; coal operators, it was 
announced, who clean their coal, may charge 20c. more 
per ton. Chairmen of railway directorates were cut 
off by Director General McAdoo from official connec- 
tion with road operation during the war. A survey 
of the packing industry was ordered by President Wil- 
son on recommendation by Food Administrator Hoover. 
Trial of more than 100 I. W. W. leaders opened in 
Chicago on Apr. 1 before Judge Landis. The shipping 
deal with Japan was closed, the latter allowing this 
country 150,000 tons of ships, on the basis of two tons 
of plates for one ton of dead weight shipping capacity. 





Third Liberty Loan for Three Billions 


Three billion dollars, with all over-subscriptions, will 
be the amount of the Third Liberty Loan, to open Apr. 
6, and the rate of interest will be 44%, according to a 
statement of Secretary McAdoo, issued on Mar. 26. 
Bonds of the third loan will not be convertible into any 
future loan, although those of the first loan, bearing 
34% interest, and of the second, bearing 4%, may be 
converted into the new bonds. The new bonds will be 
for a long term, probably between 20 and 30 years. 





Men of Analytical Ability Wanted 
by Ordnance Office 


Men are wanted for the requirements section of the 
control bureau of the Ordnance Office. This section is 
charged with the responsibility of estimating quanti- 
ties and delivery dates for all purchases of ordnance 
material, amounting to hundreds of millions of dollars 
per annum. Applicants must be capable of analyzing a 
variety of facts in relation to the needs for such mate- 
rial and presenting sound conclusions as to the pur- 


chases that should be made. They should, in general, 
be college graduates, and ordinarily should be men who 
ranked in college, from a scholastic standpoint, in the 
upper 25% of their classes. This restriction is neces- 
sary, owing to the fact that the work requires close and 
logical analysis to an unusual degree. Men who have 
been effective in narrow lines of work, simply through 
perseverance, and personal rather than mental quali- 
fications, are not, ordinarily, adapted to the purposes. 

Unusually keen and versatile men are necessary. As 
a further qualification, the men should have had experi- 
ence in preparing estimates or reports on which their 
reputation has rested, and on the basis of which sub- 
stantial money expenditures have been made. The re- 
quirements section of the control bureau is in charge 
of Lieut. Col. M. C. Rorty, office of the Chief of Ord- 
nance, Washington, D. C. 





How to Join the Army Engineers 


The best results in any organization are obtained 
only when the energies of all the men in it are con- 
centrated along the lines for which they are best suited 
by natural ability, education and training. It is more 
important to have the right man in the right place in 
the Army, where lives of men are at stake, then it is in 
any business enterprise. The First Replacement Regi- 
ment of Engineers was organized at Washington Bar- 
racks, D. C., on Dec. 14, 1917, with the express idea of 
accomplishing this end. Its specific purpose is to keep 
all engineering units of the Army at full enlistment 
strength during the period of the war. This regiment 
has not only the responsibility of finding men to fill up 
depleted ranks, but it must also fit them to step into 
the work of trained, efficient and disciplined soldiers. 

The preliminary work of the recruit is first a thor- 
ough training in military drill, for the engineer soldier 
must be prepared to lay down his shovel and take up 
his rifle at any time. Infantry drills gradually give way 
to engineer work and more specific technical training. 
The engineer soldiers must know how to tie all the 
important kinds of knots and lashings, to build spar 
and truss bridges, to construct revetments, dig trenches, 
place entanglements, construct machine-gun emplace- 
ments, build pontoon bridges and construct roads. They 
must also know the methods of demolition, sapping and 
mining. Specialized training in lithography, zinco- 
graphy, surveying, mapping, photography, carpentry, 
blacksmithing, electricity and machinery are also given 
to those qualified for further training in any of these 
branches. 

The Replacement Regiment will be called upon to 
furnish men for the following organizations: 


Camouflage regiments, crane operating and maintenance 
regiments, depot detachments, electrical and mechanical 
regiments, forestry (saw mill) battalions, forestry (auxil- 
iary road, camp and bridge) battalions, gas and flame serv- 
ice, general construction battalions, mining regiments, 
quarry regiments, sapper regiments, searchlight regiments, 
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supply and shop battalions, surveying, ranging and map re- 
production regiments, and water supply companies. 

Engineers are called upon to perform such a wide 
range of work that practically every man with any tech- 
nical training or mechanical ability can find a place in 
this organization. Every male citizen in the United 
States who is physically fit, and between the ages of 18 
and 21, and 31 and 40, is eligible to join the regiment 
by voluntary enlistment. 

To be assured of assignment to this regiment, the ap- 
plicant for enlistment should write to the Commanding 
Officer, lst Replacement Regiment Engineers, Room 107, 
Headquarters Bldg., Post of Washington Barracks, D. 
C., for an application blank. If the blank shows the 
man to be eligible, an enlistment card is filled out and 
sent to the recruiting officer nearest to the applicant’s 
place of residence, with instructions to enlist the man 
for service in this regiment. Transportation and meals 
will be furnished by the recruiting officer, and the man 
will be instructed to report at the post for duty. 

It is important that the applicant comply with these 
instructions closely, as otherwise it may be found im- 
possible to effect a transfer after enlistment. 


Steel Prices Same, but Wages Rise 


Prices on ore, coke, steel and steel products, recom- 
mended previously by the price-fixing committee of the 
War Industries Board, subject to revision on Apr. 1, 
were ordered by President Wilson on Mar. 26 to be con- 
tinued in effect until July 1. From Apr. 1 to July 1, how- 
ever, the maximum price of basic pig iron was ordered 
reduced from $33 to $32 per gross ton, and of scrap steel 
from $30 to $29 per gross ton. It is provided that new 
contracts calling for delivery of these products on or 
after July 1 are not to specify a price except with the 
understanding that it is subject to revision by any 
authorized Government agency. 

The announcement was made after approval by the 
President of a recommendation made to him by the 
price-fixing committee, and all manufacturers and pro- 
ducers are expected to observe the maximum prices. 
Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the board of the United 
States Steel Corporation, said that the majority of steel 
producers will be able to realize a fair profit in the 
average on the basis of the new schedule. 

It has been announced by the Steel Corporation that 
@ wage increase amounting to $45,000,000 per year 
would go into effect on Apr. 15. Approximately 200,000 
men will be affected by the 15% increase, of whom 
the greater number are day laborers at manufacturing 
plants. Employees of the railroad, coal mining and 
shipbuilding companies are not to be included in the 
increase. The wages and salaries of other workers than 
day laborers are to be equitably adjusted, except in 
cases where advances have recently been made. 

Since Jan. 1, 1916, the corporation has raised wages 
six times, for an aggregate advance of 80% in respect 
to unskilled labor and more than 70% averaged among 
all employees. As the increases have been made one 
upon the. other, the progressive increases in the 27 
months amount to a considerably higher percentage 
than these. Day laborers are now getting $3.69 for a 
10-hour day in comparison with approximately $2 early 
in 1916. 
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Americanizing Our Alien Population 


Ways and means of putting into operation the na- 
tional plan of Americanization projected by the De- 
partment of the Interior were discussed by Secretary 
Lane at a conference in Washington on Apr. 3. To 
this had been invited the state governors, chairmen of 
the state defense councils and several hundred indus- 
trial leaders. “English the language of the United 
States” is the slogan adopted under this plan of Amer- 
icanizing the millions of foreign birth in this country. 

Americanization is to be dealt with as a war measure 
for counteracting the anti-American propaganda among 
aliens, a large proportion of which is being carried on 
insidiously within industrial plants. The entire plan 
was submitted to the industrial men present and covers 
other features also involving the human side of industry. 

The war aspects of Americanization have impressed 
themselves upon the Government very forcibly since 
the United States entered the conflict. It has been 
found that 1,275,000 aliens were registered under the 
selective-draft law. Many of these have been accepted 
for military service, but on account of inability to speak 
English and because illiterate, cannot understand mili- 
tary orders in English and therefore make training ex- 
ceedingly difficult in the cantonments. 

Fires in grain elevators alone have increased 400% 
since the United States entered the war, while fires and 
explosions, wilful damaging of machinery, hampering 
the production of war materials and other acts impeding 
the Government’s activities have frequently been traced 
to aliens. Their ignorance of English makes them easy 
prey for German propagandists and plotters, who are 
stirring up industrial difficulties and misunderstandings 
in various sections of the country. The department has 
observed how many otherwise friendly aliens have been 
made tools of the enemy. 

The department’s investigations, through the bureau 
of education, show that 5,000,000 persons of foreign 
birth do not speak the English language; while 3,000,000 
males of military age, that is from 18 to 45 years, are 
unnaturalized and owe no obligations of loyalty and 
support to the United States. As head of the depart- 
ment under whose supervision come the internal af- 
fairs of the country, the Secretary of the Interior is 
taking steps to safeguard national unity and further 
to insure a unified people back of the fighting line. 


Advance in Railway Wages Expected 


Wages increases for 1,939,399 railroad employees, 
amounting to $350,000,000 per year, will soon be recom- 
mended by the Railway Wage Commission, it is said. 
Approval of Director General McAdoo is expected. The 
recommendation is based chiefly on the increased cost 
of living. The increase will probably be in the form 
of a flat raise, giving $180 more each year to every 
worker earning $360 to $3000. Last year, 1,934,000 
men received less than $1000 per annum; 51% received 
less than $75 per month and 36% worked seven days a 
week. The proposed increase of $350,000,000 is 87% 
of the $945,000,000 guaranteed by the Government as 
annual net income. It is said that this recognition of 
the equal rights of capital and labor is viewed as a step 
toward social reorganization after the war. 
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War Industries Board Frowns Upon 
Non-Essential Construction 


Priority assistance will be denied by the War Indus- 
tries Board, and other obstacles placed in the way of 
the erection of industrial plants which cannot be util- 
ized in the prosecution of the war. The board has 
drawn up a formal resolution tu this effect, reading in 
part as follows: 

All new undertakings not essential to and not ane 
either directly or indirectly toward winning the war, whic 
involve the utilization of labor, material and capital re- 
quired in the production, supply or distribution of direct or 
indirect war reeds, will be discouraged, ae 
they nay be of local importance and of a character whic 
should in normal times meet with every encouragement. 

Notice is hereby given that this board will withhold from 
such projects priority assistance, without which new con- 
struction of the character mentioned will frequently be 
found impracticable. All parties interested in such under- 
takings should be fully apprised of the difficulties and 
delays to which they will be subjected, and will embark upon 
them at their peril. 


Needless Ocean Traffic Abolished 


With regard to the restriction of imports, the U. S. 
Shipping Board has given out the following comment: 

“Although the list of embargoes on imports from 
overseas is supposed to be the least important of the 
forthcoming series, the public will be affected first and 
last in a hundred little ways. The primary purpose 
of the order is to save shipping space. About 1,500,- 
000 tons are cut off provisionally. Incidental to this 
saving, is the barring, for the time being at least 
of many commodities. 

“The Shipping Board uncovered some interesting sit- 
uations during the investigations preliminary to the 
issuing of the list by the War Trade Board. At a time 
when there was a serious food shortage in Italy, ships 
actually were bringing to the United States the equiva- 
lent of 50,000 bushels of wheat which Italy had im- 
ported from the United States. The recent embargo 
list shuts off such imports absolutely. 

“A still more striking example was furnished by 
Argentina. Although the United States raises 60% 
of all the corn in the world, and Argentina raises no 
more than Illinois, the United States is actually im- 
porting large quantities of Argentine corn. The 
amount of shipping tied up by this unnecessary traffic 
would suffice to transport 2,000,000 bushels a year to 
the army in France.” 








Leith Committee Active 


As busy a spot as can be found in Washington is that 
occupied by the offices of what is coming to be known 
popularly as the Leith committee. This committee, 
which is representative of the War Trade Board, the 
Shipping Board and the War Industries Board, is 
headed by Prof. C. K. Leith. The other members are 
J. E. Spurr and Pope Yeatman. The committee is en- 
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deavoring to stimulate domestic production of the war 
minerals. 


To accomplish this, it is converging such aid as can 


be extended by Government agencies. With the Direc- 
tor General of Railroads, the matter of priorities is 
being discussed. That of securing exemption from 
military service of men highly skilled in the produc- 
tion of war minerals has been taken up with the War 
Department. Numerous problems relating to labor are 
being considered with representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Companies engaged in opening new de- 
posits are having a hard time as a result of the excess- 
profits regulations. This matter has been taken up 
with the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. These ex- 
amples give an idea of the committee’s work, in addi- 
tion to that involved in deciding on the extent of im- 
port restrictions. 





To Limit Iron Ore Imports 


Importation of iron ore probably will be restricted 
in the near future. Supplies coming from Sweden and 
from Spain are expected to be cut off entirely. While 
no ore has moved from Chile in some months, it is prob- 
able that imports from that country will be definitely | 
eliminated. It is presumed that the Cuban imports will 
be allowed to continue. 





Water Power Legislation Urged 


Resolutions were adopted by the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce on Mar. 27 calling on Congress to make 
provision for utiizing the millions of water horsepower 
now going to waste in the United States. The recom- 
mendations presented were as follows: 


That Federal legislation encouraging the development of 
water power should at unce be enacted; that authority to 
grant permits should be vested in an administrative depart- 
ment; that the permit period should be at least 50 years, 
any shorter period being at the applicant’s option; that tolls 
should attach only to use of public lands or benefits derived 
from head-water improvements; that permittees should be 
entitled to acquire the right to use public lands forming 
only a small and incidental part of the development; that 
recapture should be exercised only upon payment of fair 
and just compensation; that if recapture is not exercised 
the investment of the permittee should be adequately pro- 
tected; that rates and service should be regulated by state 
commissions where the service is intrastate, with Federal 
regulation only where several states are directly concerned 
and do not agree, or when there is no state commission; 
that if any jurisdiction to regulate the issuance of securities 
is exercised, it should be solely by the state, and that no 
preference should be granted as between applicants amount- 
ing to a subsidy from the Government, creating unequal 
competition. 





No Federal Action on Quicksilver 


No Federal action having a bearing on quicksilver 
prices is advisable at this time. This conclusion was 
reached after a conference on the quicksilver situation 
at the War Industries Board last week. Pope Yeatman, 
who presided, stated that he is very much pleased with 
the effective work being done by quicksilver producers. 
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The Proposed Mines Control 


HE bill for a mines control, which has been 

roughly referred to as the proposed mines dictator- 
ship, has been introduced in Congress, and last week 
there were hearings before the Committee on Mines 
and Mining of the House. In its present form the 
bill is materially different from what was originally 
contemplated, iron, copper, lead, and zinc having been 
omitted from its terms, but unless the bill be further 
amended there will be found ample guise of authority 
for some “administrator” to step in and undertake to 
regulate our copper, zinc and lead mines and metallurgi- 
cal works upon the representation that their ores pro- 
duce antimony, arsenic, bismuth, sulphur, or something 
else as byproducts. 

The bill that is drawn follows the model of the Lever 
Act, under which the Food and Fuel Administrations 
were created, ignoring the radical difference in condi- 
tions that exist in the mineral industry. There are 
provisions for licensing operations, provisions against 
hoarding, provisions for fixing prices, provisions for 
requisitioning mines, plants, etc. In brief, the bill is 
fully regulatory (if the President sees fit to act accord- 
ing to its provisions) of a large part of the mining 
industry, and, as we have previously pointed out, many 
important branches of the production of the major 
metals may be brought under its terms. In addition 
thereto, there is an appropriation of $50,000,000 with 
which to stimulate production of any necessaries that 
are deemed essential. 

Stripped of its verbiage and its regulatory pro- 
visions, which may easily be caused to become mis- 
chievous, the purpose of this bill is fully described in 
its title: “To provide further for the national security 
and defense by encouraging the production, conserving 
the supply and controlling the distribution of those 
ores, metals, and minerals which have formerly been 
largely imported, or of which there is or may be an 
inadequate supply.” Even more specifically it is to 
increase the production and control the use of manga- 
nese ore, chrome ore, graphite and pyrites. 

We are not convinced that there is so serious an 
emergency in these minerals as is represented by some 
of the boards in Washington, but, taking it for granted 
that there be, every loyal citizen is bound to support 
the purpose in principle. If it be necessary to appro- 
priate $50,000,000 for the purpose, let that be done 
promptly, but let it be done in the way that will best 
accomplish the purpose, and divest the bill of pro- 
visions that are more likely to blight the industry than 
to promote it. 

The production of all the minerals whereof we are 
short, and whereof there is any chance for development, 
is at present being pushed feverishly under the natural 
stimulus of high prices. The main thought in the 
pending bill is manifestly that we must speed up still 
further, and that to do this persons who are unwilling 
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to become adventurers, lest the markets will not hold, 
must be guaranteed against loss of capital outlay. 
Therefore it is proposed that the Government shall 
guarantee minimum prices for a period “not exceeding 
two years.” In other words, the Government is to be- 
come an underwriter of business enterprises. There 
is obscurity regarding intentions in this particular. 
Sec. 14 reads: “That whenever the President shall find 
that an emergency exists, requiring stimulation of the 
production of necessaries, and that it is essential that 
the producers of necessaries shall have the benefits of 
the guaranty provided for in this section, he is author- 
me. « . Cee what, under specified 
conditions, are reasonable guaranteed prices, in order 
to assure such producers a reasonable profit. 

Thereupon, the Government of the United States hesiéey 
guarantees every producer of these specified necessaries 
that . . .  heshall receive for any necessaries pro- 
duced in reliance upon this guarantee within the period, 
not exceeding two years a price not less than 
the guaranteed price. In such regulations the 
President shall prescribe the terms and conditions upon 
which any producer shall be entitled to the benefits of 
such guaranty.” 

Up to this point the language of this section leaves 
us in doubt whether the Government is going to under- 
write not only new enterprises but also those that are 
already being prosecuted; or whether it is going to 
take care only of those that are undertaken “in reliance 
upon this guarantee”; or does the concluding sentence 
that we have quoted mean that a special and perhaps 
different guaranty is to be made in each case? But 
the opening sentences of the section imply a general 
guaranty, and we find a specific interpretation to that 
effect when, further on, it is provided that “when. . . 
the importation of any of these necessaries 

is likely materially to enhance the liabilities 
of the United States under guaranties of prices there- 
for made pursuant to this section,” an equalizing duty 
may be imposed. 

In other words, the Government ?3 going to be asked 
to give an unlimited “put” for two years to domestic 
producers, including those who have already gone into 
business for the sake of profit, taking their chances, 
but is going to prevent consumers from getting any 
cheaper foreign supplies. The intention of the bill 
being thus clearly established, the confusion of any 
other thought should be cleared away, for if anybody 
gets the idea that the guaranty is to be limited to those 
who enter upon production in reliance upon it, there 
will be a suspension of all projects while this bil! is 
being debated, which would be exactly contrary to the 
main purpose of the bill. Yet why should those ad- 
venturers who have been inspired to embark in new 
enterprises by the stimulus of high prices and the oppor- 
tunity to realize a profit be now given any guaranty? 

The fact is that there is nothing novel in the situa- 
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tion that exists today, nothing that Americans have 
not previously mastered on their own initiative. In 
1915 we were called upon to expand our production of 
tungsten, sulphuric acid, zinc and other things, and 
we did it in phenomenally short time. In eight months 
of 1915 we increased our zinc smelting capacity by 
30%. At the end of 1916 we had 1? times the number 
of zinc smelting retorts that we had at the end of 1914. 
Smelters risked millions in new plants without any 
guaranty against collapse in the market. Titanic feats 
in speeding up were recorded. The U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration, working night and day, produced spelter 
within four months and completed the colossal Donora 
plant in nine months, although 18 months would have 
been a reasonable pre-war estimate for such an under- 
taking. So it was with sulphuric acid works, tung- 
sten mines and everything else, and who would deny 
that we could not do such things again and would not 
do them in this supreme national crisis if we had es- 
caped the blight of Governmental regulation? 

But if it be true that private capital will no longer 
be venturesome, if it be true that because of arbitrary 
Governmental actions in one direction, perhaps forced 
by circumstances, people will not take chances in 
another, and the Government must, therefore, do some- 
thing unusual, then let the Government proceed in a 
businesslike way, just as the individual would. If 
private capital will not speed up the production of 
manganese and chrome ores fast enough, being unwill- 
ing to take the risks, let the Government organize its 
own mining corporation to do so and invest its money 
without frightening the rest of the industry with mina- 
tory and regulatory measures. Let such a corporation 
enter into contracts with private individuals, if neces- 
sary, which would give them the guarantees they need. 
Let such a corporation be granted the right of requi- 
sition upon idle mines or works that can be made to 
produce but do not, although it is incredible that any 
such exist. If there be any objection to the corpora- 
tion organization, let the power to do these things be 
conferred upon the Secretary of the Interior, who has 
organized agencies already. The mining industry has 
full confidence in the Secretary of the Interior and his 
agencies, but it may well fear the chance of being 
thrown into the hands of another commission headed, 
perhaps, by a professor. 

As to other provisions in the pending bill, we do 
not think of any that may be desirable for the sake of 
the public welfare that are not already being exer- 
cised, or may be. The Bureau of Mines already has 
full power to make studies for the elimination of wastes 
and the improvement of methods. There are no mate- 
rial evils of profiteering that need to be eradicated. The 
Government can step in and commandeer supplies when- 
ever it sees fit, as it has done already (and perhaps 
not very wisely) in the cases of tin and platinum. If 
it be necessary to enter upon what is practically ration- 
ing in the event of deficient supplies, that can be done 
best through the medium of producers’ and consumers’ 
committees, as has been done with copper. As to the 
use of material, e.g. whether smelters should use 
spiegeleisen instead of ferromanganese, or magnesite 
brick instead of chrome brick, the law of supply and 
demand will tell them what to do more unerringly than 
will any board. A. mines control is not needed to at- 
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tend to these things. Other bureaus are already fuss- 
ing with them, and the injection of a new one is likely 
to make confusion worse confused. The main features 
of the pending bill are its financing and price-fixing 
authorities. Its price-fixing contemplates minima 
rather than maxima, but the power that is asked is 
complete. Any meddling with prices is dangerous. 

The purpose of the bill is commendable, but that 
purpose will be defeated if there is going to be a mines 
administration like the coal administration. We think 
that our industry will give the best answer for itself 
if it be let alone. But there is one guaranty that will 
help it, viz., a guaranty that the Government will not 
attempt to dictate prices. With ferromanganese at 
$250 per ton, people will go into the business and take 
their chances on natural market conditions, but they 
may not if they think that at any time some Govern- 
mental agency will arbitrarily reduce the price to $150, 
because some producers are temporarily making what 
some clerks in the Federal Trade Commission deem to 
be too great profits. Let the industry have such a 
guaranty and then let it alone; but if it be thought 
by those who have studied the situation that Govern- 
mental assistance will speed things up, then let that 
assistance be given through the Secretary of the 
Interior, with simple instructions in effect to get the 
stuff in such ways as he sees fit. But that we should 
have a mines administration primed to make such a 
mess of things as the coal administration, Heaven 
forfend! 


Our Deficient Minerals 


HE United States is blessed with mineral resources 

that are more bountiful and more variegated than 
those of any other country, but there are a few that 
we do not have, or do not have in sufficient quantity, 
or else have only in deposits of much less favorable 
character than those which exist abroad. The present 
need of conserving shipping has focussed attention 


upon this subject. The important minerals that fall 
in this category are antimony ore, chrome ore, graphite, 
manganese ore, platinum, potash, pyrites, tin ore and 
vanadium ore. 

Antimony ore does not exist in any promising de- 
posits in this country. The fact that several smelters 
have been able to do no more than conduct fitful 
operations, and, even so, have been obliged to rely 
mainly on imported ore, and the further fact that a 
price for the metal more than five times the normal 
in 1915-16 failed to induce any material increase in 
the domestic production, are the best evidences that 
we do not possess this ore. We derive our supply of 
the metal chiefly from China. 

Chrome ore occurs in Maryland-Pennsylvania and in 
California, in both of which regions deposits have been 
worked commercially, but in late years it has been 
cheaper for us to obtain our supplies from Rhodesia 
and New Caledonia. 

Graphite and manganese ores are other cases of min- 
erals existing here, but in kinds and quantities inferior 
to foreign occurrences. Apparently we possess con- 
siderable deposits of manganese ore—sufficient for our 
temporary requirements—but they are of relatively low 
grade in manganese, of high tenor in silica and in- 
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capable of enrichment by mechanical concentration. 
However, with the ingenuity that distinguishes Ameri- 
can metallurgists and the enterprise that characterizes 
American capital, it was quickly ascertained that some 
of these ores can be profitably smelted in electric fur- 
naces, and two plants are already being put up to pro- 
duce ferromanganese in that way. These two plants 
are expected to produce about 60,000 tons per annum. 
Considering that the total manufacture of ferroman- 
ganese in 1917 was about 328,000 tons, the prompt 
replacement of nearly one-fifth of what was derived 
from imported ore, with the prospect that the electric 
smelting of low-grade ore will rapidly increase so long 
as the price for ferromanganese holds around the 
present level of $250 per ton, is a cause for congratula- 
tion. Moreover, we may add that promising experiments 
upon the hydrometallurgical concentration of low-grade 
ore are well advanced. 

Similarly, the high price of graphite has greatly 
stimulated the production of that mineral in the United 
States, improved methods of concentration being ap- 
plied to hitherto neglected deposits of the mineral. 

Platinum, potash, tin ore and vanadium ore do not 
exist in the United States in important deposits, so 
far as is known. Diligent search for them has been 
made during many years. As far back as 30 years ago 
serious efforts were made to commercialize the occur- 
rences of tin that had been discovered in numerous 
places, but they were fruitless. There is no reason 
to suppose that the most reckless expenditure of money 
at the present time would suceeed in producing a tithe 
of the American requirement of tin,-which we are 
obliged to import from Bolivia, Malaya, Banka and 
China. We cannot produce potash, nor have we been 
able to get it, except in small quantities, since the Ger- 
man supply was shut off in 1914. For platinum we 
are bound to rely upon Russia and Colombia. 

The position of pyrites is peculiar and complex. It 
is not a scarce mineral, but it is wanted in special 
forms and at particular places. We have heretofore 
imported a large tonnage of. this mineral from Spain, 
for its mineral has been of a desirable kind and easily 
delivered at Atlantic ports where especially wanted. 

Among the minerals that we have enumerated as 
being scarce in the United States, minerals that hereto- 
fore have been imported, pyrites, chrome ore and man- 
ganese ore are the only large-tonnage affairs. Tin ore, 
tin and antimony are very important, but their ton- 
nage is not a matter of great moment, and anyhow they 
come largely in Dutch and Japanese ships that are 
bound to come hither on business of their own countries. 
With respect to the other minerals, we cannot become 
so excited as some of our friends. The manganese 
situation is uncomfortable, to be sure, but steps to 
ameliorate it are already well advanced and promise 
to be effective before any Governmental agency would 
have finished debating about the subject. 

Still less can we become hysterical about the matter 
of sulphuric acid and the exclusion of the Spanish 
pyrites. In the first place, we are skeptical respecting 
the Government estimates of sulphuric acid require- 
ments. The enormity of this figure is in itself a ground 
for suspicion, and we find further ground in that the 
Government is well known to have greatly overestimated 
its needs of other things, even of money, while in not 
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a few cases the fully accredited purchasing agents 
admit that even yet they do not know what is needed. 

But accepting the Governmental figures for sulphuric 
acid, we possess the greatest sulphur mines of the 
world, we have large stocks of brimstone, we have large 
supplies of blende—another source of acid that is not 
being fully utilized—and if necessity drove us to it 
we could, no doubt, employ some of our cupriferous 
pyrites. It looks to us as if the hysteries over sulphuric 
acid are based on the theory of preserving our stocks 
of raw material intact, regardless of the theory that 
the accumulation of such stocks is simply to have them 
available in a critical period. 

Chrome ore also presents a complex problem, although 
in its case the tonnage involved is much less than that 
of pyrites. High-grade chrome ore is required for the 
manufacture of bichromates (used in tanning) and in 
the manufacture of ferrochrome (used in chromium 
steel). A lower grade of chrome ore finds an extensive 
use in the manufacture of chrome brick, a refractory 
material. Although magnesite brick is less desirable 
than chrome brick, it may be substituted for the latter. 

The old deposits of chrome ore in Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania afforded the basis of the chemical industry that 
grew up in Baltimore, but many years ago these mines 
ceased to be profitable, and, except for small and spas- 
modic supplies from California, our industries came to 
rely upon foreign sources. The California occurrences 
were generally of small pockets, more or less remote 
from railway lines, but the main obstacle to the develop- 
ment of the industry there was the cost of transporta- 
tion, which, even from railway points, was more than 
the ore could stand. The rapid rise in the value of 
this ore during the last year or two changed that con- 
dition and induced a noteworthy increase in output; but 
then developed a new adverse condition; namely, the 
demand finally exceeded the capacity of the more ac- 
cessible deposits, and to obtain ore from the more re- 
mote ones it was necessary to consider building railway 
and highway extensions involving capital outlays over 
which private capital hesitated. 

There is manifestly going to be a shortage of ship- 
ping for a long time to come, and the carrying of 
unnecessary material will wisely be forbidden, but this 
does not mean the forbidding of imports of all material. 
If we can dispense with imports by stimulating domestic 
production in a rational and economic way, that will 
be well and good. But if in order to save the use of 
one ship we have got to put into railways, mining 
and metallurgical plants, etc., the labor and material 
that would build two or three ships, and perhaps do 
it in less time, we should stupidly defeat our purpose. 
Left to themselves the markets will automatically make 
these adjustments, and will make them more surely and 
more swiftly than can be done by any regulatory actions 
by the Government, which in the aggregate are far 
more likely to be hampering than to be helpful. 





Accidents in Metal Mines 


HE Bureau of Mines report on metal-mining ac- 
cidents, recently issued, shows a gratifying de- 
crease in fatalities. The apparent increase in number 
of accidents is explained by the fact that mine records 
are now more carefully kept, and accidents are reported 
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that were formerly ignored, under the mistaken idea 
that this would give the company a better standing. 

The modern idea of having professional attendance 
for even trivial injuries is a good policy and results 
in a betterment of conditions for both employees and 
company. The improvement of the physical and mental 
welfare of the employees is profitable to the share- 
holders of a corporation. This was clearly demon- 
strated in the papers and discussions on the health of 
employees and on labor turnover at the New York meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Mining Engineers. 
‘areful statistics were presented proving that the ex- 
pense of the professional attendance and care was 
amply repaid by the results, not merely in the greater 
contentment of the employees, but also in actual profit 
on the investment arising from the greater efficiency 
of labor. 

The prevention of accidents and promotion of the 
physical welfare of labor are matters that deserve 
alike the close attention of employers and employees, 
and that will prove a good investment for both. 


Hubert Howe Bancroft 


N A SMALL village close to San Francisco, Hubert 
Howe Bancroft, historian, recently passed away. 
Few in this generation know of Bancroft, the historian, 
or of Bancroft’s “History of Western America.” He 


belonged to an epoch which included the rush of the 
pioneers to the West and the development of that part 
of our country. Apart from the great current of events 
—in an eddy, as it were—he viewed the amazing 


occurrences of the age and conceived the ambition to 
record them. In pursuance of a logical plan, Bancroft 
collected every scrap of manuscript and printed informa- 
tion that he could, and, in fact, gathered a library, at 
present in the University of California, from which he 
proposed to sift and winnow the essential events of his- 
tory. By persistent efforts he won the power to write. 
Starting the great work, he speedily found it beyond 
the effort of a single individual and gathered many 
writers to his assistance. The historian sent his as- 
sistants to interview the important men and women of 
the time. A company was established to finance the 
undertaking and the history was finally published. 
Bancroft’s History is not only a comprehensive rec- 
ord and a story, but it remains as a monument to the 
sustained efforts and ambition of a man who may justly 
be considered famous. We are interested in his His- 
tory, for Bancroft recognized that the discovery of min- 
eral wealth was one of the principal factors in attracting 
the emigrants who penetrated the new country. The 
essential facts of the discovery and opening up of the 
early mining districts of the West are t: be found in 
his work. To Bancroft belongs the credit of writing 
the first part of the mining history of the United States. 


As Marathon, Chalons, Tours, Valmy, bulked an 
hundredfold, surge and resurge across the plains of 
Picardy, dribbles through the maze of official dispatch 
and journalistic cable news that once more has fate 
decreed that American engineers should be among the 
first American troops to fight shoulder to shoulder with 
our French and British allies in defense of the frontier 
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of civilization. Details are lacking. We only know that 
our wounded are being taken to Paris. Braced 
against the shock, we await the lists, in reverence bowed 
for those that fell, with grateful pride in those that 
yet live to fight on to victory. 
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On the western front gangs of Chinese, Egyptians, 
Kaffirs and Kurds are employed to sort out the battle- 
field waste and load it on railroad cars. Mess tins 
picked up on the battlefield are cleaned with potash, 
handles resoldered, and the cups recoated. Expert 
workmen decide whether shoes of the British army are 
worth repairing. If not, the tops are cut off and made 
into laces, while the bottoms are burned to supply heat 
for various purposes. On an average 30,000 pairs of 
shoes are received each week, of which 25,000 are sent 
back repaired. Packing cases, which may have con- 
tained heavy guns from Pittsburgh or hobnailed shoes 
from Boston, are made into portable barracks, tent- 
floors, slats, smaller packing cases or tent pegs. 


Oklahoma is not really happy, says a contemporary, 
unless she is dealing with things, no matter how com- 
monplace they may be, even if they are as common- 
place as zinc, in the superlative. Attention has recently 
been turned to Tennessee as a zinc state, and some 
people think that the prospects there are as bright as 
they once were in Missouri. The zinc boom having 
risen to extreme heights, in the latter state, sank to 
the level of a natural and normal industry, which, at 
this time, is returning profits only to those who work 
hard for them. Oklahoma now claims to be the premier 
zinc state of the Union, and this is the language in 
which the claim is made by The Oklahoman: “What 
Caruso is to tenors, what Geraldine is to soprano 
pinpinettes, what Ty Cobb is to the other sons of swat, 
and what Amy Lowell is to the new poetic movement— 
well, that’s the zinc eminence of Oklahoma.” 


The Boston Post says that the German pact with the 
Bolsheviki threatens the interests of John M. Longyear 
and the late Frederick Ayer, of Boston, former owners 
of the archipelago of Spitzbergen—a group of islands of 
30,000 square miles off the coast of Greenland, contain- 
ing bituminous coal of high quality, now claimed by 
Germany. The property recently passed from owner- 
ship of the two Boston men to Norwegian interests, 
but a block of stock in the company formed to exploit 
the property, viz., Arctic Coal Co., was retained by each 
of the former owners. Mr. Longyear states that in 1910 
Prince Henry of Prussia, and Count Zeppelin made a 
thorough survey of the islands, and since then Germany 
has coveted them. He states: ‘The late Mr. Ayer and 
myself sold out some time since, when the war made 
possession of them troublesome, and you might say 
dangerous. At Longyear City, the mining settlement 
which is the only habitation on the islands, there were 
40,000 tons of coal turned out last year.” 
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To the Ninety and Nine 


Engineers, mathematicians, scientists, attention! At 
a dollar and a half a hundred, how many cigarettes can 
you buy for $10,000? The answer will be given in our 
annual statistical number. Again—if the mining regi- 
ment numbers 1500 men and each man smokes but five of 
these cigarettes per day, how long will the smokes 
last? Answer—about three months. Having carefully 
digested these facts, get this: 

After four months’ campaign, almost $10,000 has been 
contributed to the Comfort Fund for the regiment by 
less than one per cent. of Journal readers. Thus the 
amount raised in four months is hardly enough to sup- 
ply a scant “tobacco ration” to the regiment for three 
months. 

To date, the Association of the 27th Engineers has 
spent $1036 out of the fund on athletic equipment, musi- 
cal instruments, tobacco, etc., for A and B companies. 
There are still four companies to be similarly equipped. 
After that will come the main job of keeping the entire 
regiment “comfortable” while at the front and of help- 
ing the men’s families on this side if need arises. 

There has also been spent $708 on wool for socks 
and sweaters which the ladies of the Women’s Auxiliary 
of the A. I. M. E. and others are busily knitting. 

In view, then, of the fact that the Comfort Fund 
is being spent faster than the money is coming in and 
that the balance on hand is entirely inadequate to 
meet the demands that will be made upon it, the ninety 
and nine per cent. of our readers who have not con- 
tributed are earnestly asked to do so. No matter how 
large or small, make it something, simply as a matter 
of esprit de corps. Back up the regiment, your regi- 
ment, the 27th Engineers. 

Those who have contributed so far to the fund are 
as follows: 
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J. A. Van MOE 60.4 wiind Bee i Keaewcccateeecnesuee ees 25.00 
L. Vogelstein Gd arses dale oat'els.d a Madiiwds belalewa wea’ 100.00 
CITE alia 4 ards a Wn CRE Ga ed be REO AW OWS Oo RKAO Oe 10.00 
R. i. Bassett oo Cle: MEIN OR) oct ceitiedds 10.00 
A PE EO eo Cea ei ema k ke whee Bae COKE ee Re wen 10.00 
ro. me Wan A eee ERT OL OE ee 10.00 
American Zinc, Lead and Smelting Co...............- aot 
Daniel Guggenheim ‘ptihndteeetdvtancaecvsucendeewer Gea 1. 
Willara i ke eh de la 25.00 
SS ict ne weaves eked ct ene staln CORE se 100.00 
gnnesne Ce RSMAS: GOS 6. a. kins cede cicsla> clcaie's 1000.00 

WE {Sic cieece k-lee Ws asekeweceetaudumevas~ 100.00 
Shantie OR RI Aa Oe re ee tee 5.0¢ 
PRS Ra SP rrr rrr ee eee 50.00 
PROC NRUNORE occ ci cee ee sn eeeketw es xdpeeeueuvions 10.00 
ORE CRT EEO Ce Ee 5.06 
DER Be IS. gcc sl ckdae cee eeee eee trees ealnne dts 10.00 
OR ee rere tae ee er ae ee eee 5.00 

SEN cleo oa hee CeCe MRAARERKRES MORE Keehae 100.00 
Rips CARAMEL REARS CLOSE DERE ROKR 8 VYadeeds Cevene 10.00 
eM MN dc tc cies sedks BHAT Caen dn Cee Ces 5.00 
Wee BUTI bie ba cdicic chine ccelsinitn « Peeiels edhe etlant 5.00 
ee ES eer ee eee ee ee 50.00 
Denver Technical Staff, American Metal Co., Ltd...... 30.00 
Ts Es 6 oan 6 6 de nec n tetas weemebee ens aa 100.00 
E. B. Coolidge FSR EE Re OES Ch a VEER EES & CERC ENE RE EEE. 10.00 
PAD ae err errr et ee eee 200.00 
WOE, gn osc ae.uid kbade pt SHS nee SU hCheneenee 50.0v 
Se ae rr ror rT Teeter re eT 50.00 
CF ES 6b 6s Kia's cKEOCRERECEE SC RO KES K EME NOR SCRE SS 5.00 
POE ET: FORO oi oid ca otc 0 Cen ehnes Uc eee Rrke eeeeese 5.00 
Engineers of Washoe Smeltery, Anaconda Copper — 

COMO fo iiciccivtsccce deuceedeetedeas Cpieidakes« 205.00 
I 6 CO os ce enh eee Reg ot RANE Maseee.« 25.00 


Utah Copper, Nevada Consolidated, Ray Consolidated 
and Chino copper companies........+-eeeeeeeeeeees 1000.00 
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BPR Bi vice atone deccdidundeaclaktiaantatens 5.00 
Pek Naas eel oi: Ba Ed yl ag 25.00 
J. N. youn. Sed KUNE CORE dds bho ennbeleKneedeneraewn ‘ 5.00 
Ce SME 5664 cu dadaKasensewcars wobovaaenouees 50.00 
Theodore "Sternfeld nddeddéle cv nid ctédaia adele eaw odes ee 50.0 
CW EY CITES ears ck cdo dddbesue nedee deaeeued écawe 500.00 
Te Oc da ehdedhdddcigdasacucdiucssladeadeausadaaes 10.00 
wht H. Hampton. Udi eiteed ddbasdetewscdoaeanes 10.00 
Me DMEMEE a twecudeasvdvecsevdesdvawsteddees tena 10.00 
y “Parke Channing. . dabcus eadecdkadcdadededaaswand 100.00 
Se CO OMG Ca ceee ss sasedietee eens udoevewctes 250.00 
Foi ME Calne: nad eane okdsde dv addaawhideatadas 10.00 
CN SS wide scacdc caldecesseccdededaedaddtaas Gas 25.00 
Ce rac 6aCcasasdducdddecdacaneaededeetnew 50.00 
Be eet POG de becedceec¥eccdacesedvenaaeessacee ae 25.00 
Cs CO ais oc busied anon age deetetianetine 25.00 
De ET at cadnddaéenccnnedabaagateeneatat 5.00 
Calumet & Hecla Mining CN id oats <eadé ries caduceus 250.00 
i rs «Tbcadaaa ncaa tar ade cag aadad ead aton ten 18.00 
ST TT ONS Tia wo dine lddib'es vv tiew son demaniaantiowe 10.00 
WOE CII a Fc hdc cccedeckesseeenenwaaswaseces 10.00 
JS NEE os 6 a 6 ott adn des ucdudeenecneddeduates 10.00 
EEE GC adeeccadesedededceccddecwecenundeewenae 10.00 
WON a. Dhadendae HeVdds 6 senebhacaane WAedeadaanes 10.00 
Quincy Mining UC ole wad wae aes Swcddéjckemawhaed nue an 100.00 
ee DRE OS 58 6. d5 hci ceddceneransouceueedasas 250.00 
seen BE) ONES a i0'n « ccc 0 caw k weal helecandedwedh ee 25.00 
Be ee Chak tne radedctccadendaucseawaecanvaadea cous 5.00 
tt Rt es eked gen wes meen ened maida dda adanae ae 50.00 
Be as CH SE hs ook ae whe ead das euhel Je Onwsaedande 25.00 
St Mtl ddd nesbade sn dadedeed dcaddedscacwdaaeanae 0 
Engineers’ Club of Northern Minnesota.............+. 85.00 
Sa NG 5. aad Falken aa qe 4056 ed wlk aga hs ale bd memeee 50.00 
EMG dédbddendadacadacuntecad@s ceases san aaa 25.00 
Ore 8 ING oa dic dss eipleeclncenccas cmnuedete woud 100.00 
PE CMM ices cee canta daacaewendeme wae ee eee 25.00 
eR, Foe reid ac nndiwien c¥dedaed ncn aignws meme 5.00 
i Ee ER ccd cctedeetdidenesucieiwenataees 2.00 
EE RE), DME Cia ded sceiccddaaccstdedadadeciagwane 5.00 
ee Re dia a ck dca eaee dace eeeduacavaneeuad 100.00 
Tee Wi RUIN cade dacocsicinscccesecedaceceeueadan 25.00 
dBi RON ad og Saab Kd sr deeete Nadas dadewed wan teemaes 15.00 
Ee SE IIE a ko cat ddedeesescceatssacwedeadaus 10.00 
Re BA REGIE Faw alas KeW iN en eae ceedenlannednonaees 5.00 
ee Se ON. oe conecedaa tu aecencueeawe cedunacqas 10.00 
Or ee PRG Sacdc edawnddéaccdadhe aad eta emeavaomeae 10.00 
pO RE ee ere ere error ieee 3.00 
Se DROS og coincctwendbeecwateae dana eqaaan 50.00 
ona States Smelting, Refining and Mining Co....... 250.00 
CRM chiasad ede cdeaahececudacesweandadsdvadadine 10.00 
enin Be PER Faded dcadeldae We ca dewmanneneaeanke ‘~ 25.00 
PP MNCS s cucaccdseewwenasecdes wedeenawens - 5.00 
ME aa. cans ocigreadds tans duds soueatl 5.00 
Ei ein ENS deca dadea ead ceade Ke aawocreweseaenen 10.00 
pe, Se ee ee rer er ree 5.0 
Me NS 6 oe -'  0e 4 aaa aes be Ma ee ween 10.00 
a at Wo a 4 dala cio a e's o awa die cies aA sled eaenaereed 5.00 
te ne OM da ck gas oho aa cok a te eee daw woeead 100.00 
Pick and Shovel Club, Mining Department, Case School 
I MEIN oi an hore cd aaawe ene wa ce eeemeate 11.00 
RS oer rars a n'ai ieee. s wud cae do Oa a alelale wavered 25.00 
J . bt Dicee we Rees oaree dee saaewawatdnaddeaws 25.00 
A. EI Rais droid Ga x rade ae aid eae oa waa eae 5.00 
c %. Rothschild sr Beh a'asrastai' k's adi al a darelor ard alles a'a eae a 10.00 
Cy III, @ ge ie. a grt cs oe sea aneeacwalaes 25.09 
We ae, MN a a. ss 5/4, 0a @ a ke aa kis aaa eae Re lb aena ae 10.00 
Cog Fy ARE eee the eA ere 10.00 
Bis ie SRS Cit id oe ane ob Meld ca dae ceunieldPeeeneancwe 10.00 
Iowa Gold Mining and Milling Co................... 50.00 
Rae ees MING 5 a oo «asic 4 ok Ad vic.etddladneadaemead 15 00 
Cae Oe Ce asia gaia cud ses ak awldtwcewesateene ae 10.00 
ee I ai6 zs a a's Urwidia Mk wim Peas wee eaee kaw wees 10.00 
I GIN ica ae ddd ucciein.a de aewees aveleiak Kee weeewen 10.00 
te oo larg auc Beas ada a eee eevee 10.00 
William ne: CMEC soos 5's cea deaw eu ndeaeneseae 50.00 
ey ee, Ce aid do oo bg A a ele a aie we aaa 50.00 
Oscar Lachmund (second contribution).............. 10.00 
is We IG eo 5 aon tg am wc aie aie a ere aisle a a atacerw anm aia ara 10.00 
TD sab 8 oss aa ee Oe ke a $9834.00 


Make your checks payable to W. R. Ingalls, treas- 
urer of the Association. Because of the work involved 
in administering the Comfort Fund, contributions are 
acknowledged only by publication in the Journal. 


War for Humanity 


War, in a good cause, is not the greatest evil which 
a nation can suffer. War is an ugly thing, but not the 
ugliest of things; the decayed and degraded state of 
moral and patriotic feeling which thinks nothing worth 
a war is worse. When a people are used as mere human 
instruments for firing cannon or thrusting bayonets, 
in the service for the selfish purposes of a master, 
such war degrades a people. A war to protect other 
human beings against tyrannical injustice, a war to 
give victory to their own ideas of right and good, and 
which is their own war, carried on for an honest pur- 
pose by their free choice, is often the means of their 
regeneration. A man who has nothing which he is 
willing to fight for, nothing which he cares more about 
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than he does about his personal safety, is a miserable 
creature, who has no chance of being free, unless made 
and kept so by the exertions of better men than him- 
self. As long as justice and injustice have not ter- 
minated their ever-renewing fight for ascendency in 
the affairs of mankind, human beings must be willing, 
when need is, to do battle for the one against the other.— 
John Stuart Mill. 

This was written a half century and more ago, but 
it might have been written yesterday, it applies so well 
to today’s conditions. The truth is the same, yester- 
day, today, and tomorrow. 





March Mining Dividends 


Dividends paid in March, 1918, by 34 United States 
mining and metallurgical companies making public re- 
ports amount td $27,205,270, as compared with $36,484,- 
228 paid by 45 companies in March, 1917. Holding 
companies paid $413,433, as compared with $943,433 in 
1917. Canadian, Mexican and South American mining 
United States Mining and Metallurgical 


ompanics Situation Per Share Total 
Am. Sm. and Ref., com........... U. S.-Mex. $1.50 $914,970 
Am. Sm. and Rcef., pfd.......... U. S.-Mex. 1.75 875,000 
Argonaut Cons.,g................ Calif. .05 10,000 
EN. oe se vce cabs oss Ariz. .42 638,356 
EN ga. voc: Sasa lel 6s sage Ida. .0 78,150 
Calumet & Arizona,c............. Ariz. 2.00 1,284,924 
a om, © i.e beeads es 46. a 10.00 1,000,000 
Chino, ¢ ; eran 1.50 1,304,970 
Cons. Ariz. Sm., Pe Aart Ariz. .05 83,150 
Copper ae EIEN Oe Mich 1.50 591,598 
CN WP... cee ee cutee Colo. .10 122,000 
Fedcral Min. es Sm., ware eee eto U. 8S. 1.75 209,757 
Golden Cycle, g.. ieasecks Sas . 03 45,000 
Sines is sho ek eae eos» S. D. .50 125,580 
Internat. Nickel’ SGESSSSoS bse sc ody Oe 1.00 1,673,384 
SE Se re Ariz. -22 36,203 
NE: B. 6 apes 040858 550.05 % 6 Sse2isis 1.00 2,786,679 
IE 5 2575 5 yu idles abe) 64s Goce se ose Ariz. .50 120,000 
eS ON ee ee . Nev. 1.00 1,999, 457 
North Star, g. Pere. .20 50,000 
Cld Dominion, c................- Ariz. 1.00 297,071 
Oroville Dre dg. DN a gc ieislts sig Calif. ee 82,385 
Paciiic Gold M. oa eke een Utah .01 4,000 
Phelps Dodge. . i Sa See og U. S.-Mex 8.00 3,600,000 
Quincy, c Lcd RRAESScRarae ess Mich. 2.50 275,000 
NE ree ee ee . Ariz. 1.00 1,577,179 
OUI BURR... 605000 00s000a Mo. .50 704,733 
OS SS ee Nev. .05 10,009 
United Eastern, g................ Ariz. .05 68,150 
ME gs isis be wses 6s Ariz. 7.00 2,100,000 
SORE IS awncisccesccsecccca SOMME .50 150,000 
Utah Copper....... Utah 2.50 4,061,225 
En 5 acini 6-6 torte sk Nev. .10 178,849 
eS, S rn A 06 60,000 
Yukon Gold, g. ie Alas. . 023 87,500 
Canadian, Mexican and d South American 
eae Situation Per Share Total 
Cerro de eam Retires cbs cs i~ 1.25 1,009,474 
Hedley, g are B. C .30 36,000 
Kerr Cs. 8. i Ont. .25 150,000 
Lucky Tiger-Comb., g. 8. Mex. .05 35,767 
Mexico Mines of El’ Oro, Bs s. Mex. 96 174,960 
Min. Corpn. of Can., s. Ont. .25 400,012 
Holding Suallieiies Situation Per = Total 
Exploration Co............. . Mex. $0.1 $90,000 
General Dev. ep ee U.S. 5 oe 120,000 
Yukon Alaska Trust...... 1.00 203, 433 


companies paid $1,806,213 in — 1918, and $2,416,- 
887 in March, 1917. 

Total dividends in the first three months of the year 
were as follows, the 1917 figures being given in paren- 
theses: United States mining and metallurgical com- 
panies, $47,226,283 ($62,756,962); holding companies, 
$743,433 ($2,283,433) ; Canadian, Mexican, Central and 
South American companies, $4,627,775 ($6,243,086). 





What Your Liberty Bond Will Do 


A $1000 bond will buy six cases of operating in- 
struments for a base hospital, or furnish pistols for a 
rifle company, or one motor kitchen. 

One thousand five hundred dollars of Liberty Bonds 
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will buy a motor ambulance, or a motor car for a ma- 
chine-gun battalion. 

Two $1000 bonds will buy a motor truck; three $1000 
bonds will buy rifles for a field artillery battery, or 
supply horses for a field signal battalion. 

Four $1000 bonds will buy a tractor; five $1000 bonds 
will buy one Liberty truck, or seven Lewis machine 
guns, or equip a rifle company with rifles. 

Six $1000 bonds will buy a Liberty motor; seven 
$1000 bonds one training plane; nine $1000 bonds one 
observation balloon. 

Ten thousand dollars of bonds will fully equip three 
hospital wards of 50 beds each, with all linen, clothing, 
and other necessaries, or buy six large wholesale steril- 
izing outfits, or six motor ambulances. 





Mineral Control Bill Discussed Before 
House Committee 


Volumes of argument and statistics have been pre- 
sented to the House Committee on Mines and Mining 
in support of a proposed bill “to provide further for 
the national security and defense by encouraging the 
production, conserving the supply and controlling the 
distribution of those ores, metals and minerals which 
formerly have been largely imported, or of which there 
is or may be an inadequate supply.” A few voices 
have been raised against the bill. All Governmental 
agencies are in favor of the measure, including the 
Secretary of the Interior, despite the fact that the 
powers conferred by the bill are not vested in him, as 
many think they should be. 

Bernard M. Baruch, chairman of the War Industries 
Board, is one of the principal exponents of the meas- 
ure. He expressed the opinion to the committee that, 
with the exception of tin, all the minerals covered 
by the bill can be produced in more or less amounts 
from internal resources, depending on the amount of 
money and the assistance which can be given by the 
Government. Mr. Baruch especially urged the reten- 
tion in the bill of the provision for the control of 
prices. Price-fixing power, he said, is absolutely neces- 
sary to prevent manipulation and hoarding. He de- 
clared that a guaranty of price for a reasonable period 
would stimulate production of the needed metals more 
satisfactorily than would the advancing of money. Mr. 
Baruch predicted that results would be immediate once 
the bill is passed and that many new industries would 
be developed to the point where they will become 
permanent. 

Much less sanguine was Dr. William H. Nichols, of 
the General Chemical Co., who fears that it is im- 
practicable to attempt to meet the domestic demand 
for some minerals from our own deposits. He told 
how his company had examined a great many deposits 
of pyrites, but’ found no large or important bodies in 
the East. While Dr. Nichols agreed with Mr. Baruch 
in the main, he said that the post-war period must 
be considered, when the manufacturer here will have 
to compete with the world and must not be put in a 
position of paying for certain supplies unduly high 
prices created by war necessity. He declared that it 
has been a source of wonder to American chemists 
where the Germans are getting their sulphuric acid. 
It is Dr. Nichols’ opinion that Germany has had no 
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trouble whatever in securing platinum. There seems 
to have been a friendly understanding with Russia in 
this regard throughout the entire struggle, he said. 

The mineral industry has met the war-time test in 
a remarkable way, said George Otis Smith, director of 
the U. S. Geological Survey, when he appeared before 
the committee. Since the war began, he pointed out, 
the country’s production of zinc and aluminum has 
doubled; copper production has increased 50%, lead, 
40%; iron, 25%; coal, 25%, in excess of 1914. In the 
items mentioned, the increase has been 10,000,000 tons, 
he said. To express it in tonnage of ore, the increase 
would be several times 10,000,000 tons. The increase 
of the annual production of magnesite from 10,000 
tons annually before the war to 310,000 tons last year, 
and the mining of more high-grade manganese now in 
a week than was mined before the war in a year, were 
striking examples cited by Dr. Smith. 

Taking the records of last year and expressing the 
production in terms of consumption, Dr. Smith ar- 
rived at the following: In the case of antimony, we 
produced from domestic ores about 10% of what we 
needed; therefore antimony may be represented by 10. 
Similarly, arsenic may be represented by 60, bromine 
by 100, chromium by 37, abrasives (corundum and 
emery) by 90, graphite by 25, magnesite by 99, man- 
ganese by 23, molybdenum by 100, mercury by 120, 
platinum by 13, pyrite by 33, potash by 10, sulphur by 
105, tin by 1.5, tungsten by 65, vanadium by 100, and 
mica by 38. 

After pointing out that, in mining, infant industries 
generally are orphan industries, Dr. Smith declared 
that there are enough natural hazards and that the 
bill is not to obviate these but to protect the industry 
against man-made hazards arising from the war situa- 
tion. His argument for one of the provisions of the 
bill was that it is a matter of national concern that 
the supply should not be monopolized by one consumer 
or by several consumers and that steps must be taken 
to prevent one man from getting more than his pro- 
portionate share of an article of which there is only a 
limited supply. 

W. R. Ingalls, editor of the Engineering and Mining 
Journal, told the committee that certain of the min- 
erals named in the bill occur in this country under 
such conditions that it is extremely doubtful whether 
anything at all can be done to increase their produc- 
tion materially. Mr. Ingalls called attention to the 
fact that- the original draft of the bill included copper 
and the other major metals, but that their elimination 
from the list of minerals in the bill does not prevent 
interference with the great industries engaged in the 
handling of the major metals. Through the powers 
given over the minor minerals, he expressed the fear 
that the attempt would be made to exert a measure 
of control over the major metals. Ores of copper, he 
said, frequently are ores of arsenic. Ores of zinc largely 
are ores of sulphur. That there may be no doubt as 
to the intention of the law, Mr. Ingalls urged that the 
language of the measure be made sufficiently specific 
to exclude the major metals. In addition, he advised 
that the bill should be confined to those minerals in 
which a crisis exists. The bill should be changed, he 
said, “so that no one would have the right to inter- 
fere with a mining business being conducted efficiently 
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by private owners.” A more practical plan, Mr. In- 
galls said, would be to create a United States Mining 
Corporation, with all the capital stock owned by the 
United States, and with sufficient capital to accom- 
plish the purpose desired. Another way to handle the 
matter suggested by Mr. Ingalls would be the ap- 
propriation of $50,000,000, to be placed at the dis- 
posal of the Secretary of the Interior with simple in- 
structions to go out and get the minerals needed. 

Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, urged 
the passage of the bill at the earliest moment. Every 
ton of manganese developed in the United States, he 
declared, is equivalent to the saving of five tons of 
shipping. “If England and France hold fast,” said 
the Secretary, “then it means that they must stand 
there waiting until we come. We must save every pos- 
sible ton of shipping.” Mr. Lane stated that the bill 
was prepared in his office and that both President Wil- 
son and himself had gone over it. 

Prof. C. K. Leith, chairman of the Committee on 
Mineral Imports and Exports, presented voluminous 
data showing the possibilities of domestic development 
and the steps being taken to reduce mineral imports. 
Pope Yeatman is a strong advocate of the bill, and 
pointed out many reasons why it should pass. 





Mexico Embargoes Gold and Silver 


The American Ambassador at Mexico City has tele- 
graphed the following decree of Mar. 22, says Commerce 
Reports, concerning the exportation of gold and silver, 
which modifies the decree on the same subject of Sept. 
27, 1917: 


ARTICLE 1. The exportation of silver bars and of bars of 
gold and silver mixed may be made only with the special 
permission of the Secretary of the Treasury and Public 
Credit in each vase. 

ArT. 2. For the exportation of ores and concentrates 
containing gold and silver the provisions of the decree of 
Sept. 27, 1917, shall continue in effect. 

ArT. 3. The absolute prohibition of the exportation of 
gold bars of domestic production and of domestic and 
— gold coins and domestic silver coin continues in 
effect. 

ArT. 4. Subject to arrangements to be made in each case 
with the Treasury Department, the exportation of silver 
coin (pesos fuertes) may be permitted on condition that 
gold bullion equivalent in commercial value to the coin is 
imported at the same time for coinage at the mint. 

ART. 5. The monetary commission, with the approval of 
the Treasury Department, shall obtain the gold and silver 
bars it may consider proper for storage or coinage at the 
mint. 

ArT. 6. The importation of domestic or foreign gold in 
bars or coin is exempt from the payment of consular fees 
and consular invoice charges. 


Another telegram from the American Ambassador, 
dated Mar. 21, states that, according to an announce- 
ment appearing in the press, the Treasury Department 
has given instructions to all customs houses and tax-col- 
lecting officials in Mexico not to receive paper currency 
of the United States in payment of duties or taxes. A 
similar order directing that American paper, or silver, 
or bills of exchange on the United States should not be 
accepted in payment of federal duties and taxes was 
issued in September, 1917. 





Zinc Tax in Mexico has been reduced to 1% of the value 
of the metal, reports to Washington state. This applies 
alike to bars and to concentrates. A duty of 3% of the 
value of other metals exported is retained. 
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Tin at Hongkong in 1917 


In spite of the fact that the high exchange value of 
silver reduced the return for such exports in Hong- 
kong currency to a very low figure comparatively at 
times, the export of tin from Hongkong in 1917 formed 
a record in the trade in some respects, according to Con- 
sul General Anderson, at Hongkong. The total exports 
are placed at 10,500 long tons, of which China and 
Japan took about 1500 tons, Europe about 2000 tons, 
and the United States the remainder. The declared ex- 
ports of tin from Hongkong to the United States 
amounted to 14,317,969 Ib., valued at $8,707,668 Hong- 
kong currency, or $6,670,074 gold, as compared with a 
value of $1,262,737 gold in 1916, $983,885 in 1915, $769,- 
538 in 1914, and $1,432,212 in 1913. The increase in 
value over 1916 was thus about 450 per cent. 

The year 1917 started with a stock of about 3600 tons, 
or about three times the normal stock in hand, with a 
slow market, due to the higher range of exchange and 
with doubtful prospects for the year. It closed with a 
stock of about 1500 tons, or little more than normal, in 
hand, and with a heavy movement in prospect, ship- 
ments of the metal in the last few weeks of 1917 being 
among the heaviest of the year. 

The year was one of great fluctuations in the trade. 
Local prices ranged as high as $120 local currency, or 
$69.60 gold, in June and as low as $93 local currency, or 
$60.45 gold, per picul (1334 Ib.) in October. Tin was in- 
voiced out of the port in December, 1917, at $104 local 
currency per picul. In December, 1916, it was quoted 
at $107 local currency per picul, while a year previous 
it was quoted at $98 local currency per picul. At the 
close of 1917, exchange tin at 60c. gold per lb. in New 
York brought only about 80c. local currency per lb., or 
$106 local currency per picul. Two years ago the same 
price in gold would have meant $232 local currency per 
picul in Hongkong, or the same price in local currency 
would have meant only 32c. gold per lb. in New York, 
which was actually about the case. Present high 
prices in the United States and Europe mean little to 
producers in Hongkong. The return to Hongkong smelt- 
ers and refiners during 1917 did not average much, if 
any, above normal. Prices ranged very high in gold, 
but not in the currency of production, and the volume 
of the trade was remarkably large for the return se- 
cured in Hongkong. 

The demand in the United States was particularly 
strong, at times indicating that almost any price would 
be paid for the metal. The price, however, was de- 
termined largely by quotations for tin from the Straits 
Settlements, where the fixed exchange value of the silver 
dollar operates to the disadvantage of Hongkong and 
Chinese tin producers when exchange passes above the 
value of the Straits dollar. During 1917, particularly, 
the advantage of the Straits tin producers on account 
of exchange has been very material, since at times the 
same price for Straits and Hongkong tin in gold in the 
United States netted the Straits producer nearly half 
again as much in silver dollars, or the currency of pro- 
duction. ‘However, up to the beginning of 1918, the de- 
mand was strong enough to take about all the tin avail- 
able, and, unless exchange operates too strongly in its 
disfavor, the Hongkong market may look for a good 
trade for 1918. 
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New Rules for Marking Express 
Shipments 


The Express Traffic Association has called attention 
to new marking requirements applying to all express 
traffic covered by tariffs issued subject to official ex- 
press classification No. 25. Many of these rules apply 
particularly to the shipments of a number of the 
Journal’s readers and advertisers, and are therefore 
given, as follows: 


(a) Each package, bundle or loose piece in a shipment 
must be plainly, legibly and durably marked, showing the 
name of only one consignee, and of only one station, town 
or city and state to which destined. 

(b) Shipments wrapped in paper, or packed in boxes, crates, 
barrels, corrugated paper or fibreboard containers must be 
marked with pen, brush, stencil, waterproof crayon, or by 
label securely attached with glue or equally good adhesive. 
Such shipments must not be accepted when marked only 
with tag. 

(c) Castings, machine parts, shafting, pipe, rods, bars, 
and other metal articles: 

1. When boxed, barreled, crated or trussed, must be 
marked in compliance with paragraph “(b)”. 

2. When not boxed, barreled, crated or trussed, and there 
is sufficient smooth surface for the purpose, the address 
must be plainly marked on the article with durable paint. 
Such shipments must not be accepted unless marks are 
thoroughly dry. 

8. When not boxed, barreled, crated or trussed, or when 
not possible to mark as provided in preceding paragraph, 
shipments must be marked with not less than two wooden, 
leather, metal, cloth, rope stock or sulphite fibretag-board 
tags. Rope stock or sulphite fibretag-board tags must test 
not less than 14 point, 50% rope, have reinforced metal eye- 
lets, and must be attached by wire not less than 23 gage, 
or strong tarred cord. Tags must be attached wherever pos- 
sible to unexposed parts of the article, in order that they 
may not become detached in handling. 

4. Rods, shafting, bars, pipe, automobile springs and 
other articles of like character marked with tags as pro- 
vided in paragraph “3” must have the tags securely wired 
to the article, and in addition, a concealed tag bearing the 
same address must be bound to the article with burlap 
covering, the latter securely wired at each end. 

5. When metal articles are shipped in sacks, the address 
must be shown on tag conforming to the specifications in 
paragraph “3,” attached either by wire or strong cord, and 
an additional tag bearing the same address must a enclosed 
in the sack. 

(d) Trunks, suit cases or valises must be marked with one 
strong tag and have an address label pasted on the bottom 
in addition thereto before forwarding. Shippers should 
place a duplicate address inside of these articles for the 
purpose of identification. 

(e) Automobile tires, when not boxed or crated, must have 
two marks, both to be attached to the inner surface of the 
package, bale or tire, and to consist (1) of a strong tag 
securely attached, and (2) another tag bearing the same 
address, securely bound by burlap or cloth, or an address 
label pasted on the inner surface. 


(i) Lot shipments. Except when in carloads, each package 
or article in a lot shipment must be marked in compliance 
with these requirements. 

(j) Shipments not marked in accordance with the foregoing 
requirements, or as noted under individual items of the 
classification, must be refused. 

These rules were issued on Mar. 1 and will become 
effective on May 1, 1918. The notice is entitled ‘Sup- 
plement No. 5 to Official Express Classification No. 25,” 
and was issued by F. G. Airy, 61 Broadway, N. Y., act- 


ing for the various companies concerned. 


The Mining Index 


Pressure on available space, and white-paper limita- 
tions, compel the omission of the Mining Index from 


this issue. The index will appear in our issue of 


April 13. 








April 6, 1918 
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Have you contributed to the Association 
of the 27th Engineers? 


B. Britton Gottsberger was in New York 
dguring the last week. 


George B. Holderer is a first lieutenant 
in on Ordnance Department. 


B. Tyrrell, of Toronto, has gone to 
Pelee, ‘Okla., for a few weeks. 


Ss. F. Shaw has returned from Mexico and 
is visiting various points in Nevada. 


Bulkeley Wells has moved his San Fran- 
cisco office to 1213 Hobart Bldg., 582 Mar- 
ket Street. 

B. H. Hagerman, president of the Kansas 
City Nevada Consolidated Mines Co., is 
visiting the property of that company at 
Bruner, Nevada. 

Robert E. Cranston, Roy H. Elliott and 
Wilbur H. Grant have moved their offices 
in San Francisco to 1213 Hobart Blidg., 582 
Market Street. 

A. C. Metz, superintendent of the Re- 
forma mine in Coahuila, Mexico, for the 
American Smelting and Refining Co., is now 
making his headquarters at Monclova, Coa- 
huila. 

Charles R. Van Hise, president of the 
University of Wisconsin, addressed the 
members of the Rotary Club and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Butte, Mont. at a 
luncheon on Mar. 14 at the Silverbow Club. 


Kuno B. Heberlein has resigned as presi- 
dent of Compania de Minerales y Metales, 
Compafiia Minera de Pefioles and Com- 
pafiia Minera de Paloma y Cabrillas, Mexi- 
ean subsidiaries of the American Metal 
Co., Ltd. 

Herbert A. Meyer, assistant to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, in charge of Alaskan 
affairs, has been commissioned a captain 
ir the aviation service. E. C. Bradley will 
take over the Alaskan work which was 
handled by Mr. Meyer. 


Charles W. Merrill, of the U. S. Food 
Administration, has been appointed chair- 
man of a committee which will act in an 
advisory capacity to William Wallace 
Mein, who was recently made assistant to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 


James A. Campbell, president of the 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co., and L. E. 
Block, president of the Inland Steel Co., 
have been appointed to the general com- 
mittee of the American Iron and Steet In- 
stitute, which has been enlarged. 


A. L. Waterbury, professor of engineer- 
ing at the University of Arizona, has left 
Tucson for Charleston, W. Va., where he 
will be connected with the construction of 
a new explosive plant. In this work he 
will be associated with Milo S. Ketchum, 
dean of engineering at the University of 
Colorado. 


Obituary : 


Dr. E. I. Harrington, a charter member of 
the American Electrochemical Society, died 
= az, 23, at his home in Yonkers, New 

or 


William Penglase, captain of the Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Co.’s mines at Jackson, 
Mich., for the last 13 years, died recently at 
his home in Negaunee, Michigan. 


Harry B. Warren, blast furnace super- 
intendent for the Inland Steel Co., at In- 
diana Harbor, Ill, died recently at his 
home, following an attack of pneumonia. 

Alfred Caldwell, who was associated with 
Mackay, Flood, O’Brien, Requa and Mills 
in the development of the Comstock, died 


at Walnut Creek, Calif., on Mar. 22, aged 
91 years. 
Lloyd D. Adams, superintendent of the 


Hoskins mine of the Mineral Point Zinc Co., 
at New Diggings, Wis., was shot and killed 
on Mar. 19 at the mine by a discharged 
employee. Mr. Adams was 28 years of 
age and had been in the company’s em- 
ploy since 1912. 
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American Institute of 
held a special meeting 
on Apr. 6 at the Silverbow Club, Butte, 
Mont., to welcome Sidney J. Jennings, C. 
W. Goodale and Bradley Stoughton, who 
stopped over in Butte on a visit. 


Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia met on 
Apr. 2. A paper entitled ‘“‘A New Method 


Montana Section, 
Mining Engineers, 
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of Separating Slate from Coal’ was pre- 
sented by Dr. H. M. Chance. The method, 
which is said to be a departure, utilizes the 
differences in specific gravity of materials 
to be separated by use of a fluid medium in 
which the lighter material will float and 
the heavier sink. Dr. Chance claimed that 
the method can be used also in concentrat- 
ing ores. 


Canadian Society of Civil Engineers. 
The annual meeting held at Toronto on 
Mar. 26 and 28 was principally occupied 
with the critical fuel situation, a number 
of papers dealing with various aspects of 
the question being presented by experts. 
Among the more important were those by 
B. F. Haanel, of the Fuel Division of the 
Department of Mines, urging the develop- 
ment of peat resources; W. J. Dick, of the 
Canadian Commission of Conservation, fa- 
voring the enlargement of the area sup- 
plied by the Western coal mines; John 
Blizzard, of the Fuel Division, on the utili- 
zation of peat; J. B. Challies, superin- 
tendent of the Dominion water power 
branch, Department of-the Interior, and J. 
M. Robertson, of the Southern Canada 
Power Co., on the possibility of lessening 
fuel consumption by the substitution of 
electric power. Sir William Hearst, pre- 
mier, and Albert Grigg, deputy minister of 
lands and forests for Ontario, told what 
was being done by the provincial govern- 
ment to relieve the situation A banquet 
and concert concluded the proceedings. 


American Electrochemical Society will 
tour several prospective electrochemical 
centers in the South in connection with its 
spring meeting on Apr. 28-May 5. Per- 
mission has been granted by the Director 
Jeneral of Railroads to use a special train, 
which will leave Washington, D. C., Sun- 
day night, Apr. 28, on the Southern Rail- 
way, arriving Kingsport, Tenn., Monday 
morning. The day will be spent in Kings- 
port, which is on the Carolina, Clinchfield 
and Ohio Railways. The annual business 
meeting of the society will be held in the 
evening. Tuesday, Apr. 30, will be spent at 
Knoxville, Tenn; Wednesday, May 1, at 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; May 2, at Sheffield, 
Ala., where a steamboat trip to Muscle 
Shoals has been arranged, including a bar- 
becue lunch. Friday, May 3, will be spent 
at Birmingham. A session will be held on 
Friday night before leaving Birmingham. 
The special train leaving Birmingham Fri- 
day night is due back in Washington Sun- 
day morning, May 5. Among the many 
plants that will be visited are the follow- 
ing: Federal Dye Stuff and Chemical Co., 
at Kingsport; American Zinc, Lead and 
Smelting Co., at Mascot, Tenn.; Southern 
Ferroalloys Co., Semet Solvay Co., Wilson 
Co., and Kalbfieisch Chemical Co. in Chat- 
tanooga and vicinity ; Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Ry. Co.’s plant at Bessemer, Ala. ; 
Woodward Iron Co.’s steel plant at Ensley, 
and Southern Manganese Corporation at 
Anniston. Amendments to the _ society’s 
constitution have been submitted to mem- 
bers with the object of providing for the 
election of a number of honorary members, 
not to exceed 10 at any time. 


Industrial News 
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Asbestos Protected Metal Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., has appointed Herbert Long- 
staff to be manager of its St. Louis office, 
situated in Boatman’s Bank Bldg. 


Frank H. Seely, Jr., is successor to 
the Pennsylvania Supply and Equipment 
Co., 421 Widener Bidg., Philadelhipa. The 
change is one in firm name only and be- 
came effective Apr. 1, 1918. 


American Society of Civil Engineers met 
in New York on Apr. 30. George W. Fuller 
gave an informal talk on “Kmergency Con- 
struction Work Due to War Conditions.” 
referring to the building of cantonments. 


MacGovern & Co., 114 Liberty St., New 
York, dealers in second-hand equipment, 
announce the opening of branch offices at 
Pittsburgh, Penn., and St. Louis, Mo. The 
office in Pittsburgh is at 498 Union Arcade, 
and is under the direction of L. H. Tippins 
and W. L. Sprengle. The St. Louis office 
is at 315 North 12th St., and is in the 
charge of R. S. Fisher, district manager. 


Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., has turned over its building 
and equipment at Seventh and Bedford 
Aves., Pittsburgh, to the U. S. Government 
for the duration of the war. From. Apr. 1 
until about June 15 its offices will be in the 
B. F. Jones Law Building, Fourth Ave. 
and Ross St. After that date the offices 
and laboratories will be at 612-620 Grant 
St., which buildings are being remodeled 
and fully equinned for special needs. 
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National Association of Purchasing 
Agents has proposed the adoption of a 
standardized file for storing catalogs. ‘Only 
one size of catalog is to be filed, to deter- 
mine which the Association’s catalog co 
mittee has called a conference. This will 
be held at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, on 
May 22. Codéperation by all interested has 
been asked and suggestions are invited. 
W. L. Chandler is chairman of the catalog 
committee and may be addressed c/o Dodge 
— and Engineering Co., Mishwaka, 
ndiana. 
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Trade Catalogs 
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Hughes Mechanical Gas Producer. Well- 
man Seaver Morgan Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bulletin No. 5. Pp. 8; 8% x 11 in; illus- 


trated. A brief review of some of the lead- 
ing features of this gas-making machine, 
with a partial list of users. 


Tuerk & Hunter Electric Fans. 
sylvania Supply and Equipment Co., 421 
Widener Blidg., Philadelphia. Folder No. 
108; 34 x 64 in. Illustrated. Price list of 
various types of oscillating, exhaust and 
pons: tae for both alternating and direct 
current. 


Charging Machines and Manipulators. 
Wellman Seaver Morgan Co., Cleveland. 
Chio. Bulletin No. 7. Pp. 12; 84 x 11 in.; 
illustrated. A description of high, low and 
crane types of chargers; long-stroke open- 
hearth chargers; revolving crane type slab 
chargers; traveling and floor type wheel 
blank and other manipulators. A partial 
list of users of W-S-M charging and manip- 
ulating equipment is given. 
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New Patents 
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United States patent specifications listed 
below may be obtained from “The Engi- 
neering and Mining Journal’ at 25c. each. 
British patents are supplied at 40c. each. 


Briquet. Ellsworth B. A. Zwoyer, Perth 
Amboy, N. J., and Rolland A. Zwoyer, 
Portsmouth, R. IL. assignors to the Zwoy+r 
Te py (U. S. No. 1,258,849. Mar. 12, 


Calcium Cyanamid. Process of Makinz. 
George E. Cox, Niagara Falls, N. Y., as- 
signor to ss Cyanamid Co., New 


York, N. Y. (U.S. No. 1,258,747; Mar. 12. 
1918.) 

Cokeoven Foundation. Arthur Roberts, 
Evanston, Ill. (U. S. No. 1,259,133; Mar. 
12, 1918.) 

Copper Alloys Containing Strontium, 
Composition of. Francis C. Frary, Niaz- 


ara Falls, N. Y., and Sterling N. Temple, 
ey — (U. S. No. 1,258,886; Mar. 


Drill Sharpener. 
and Alexander L. Proske, Denver Colo. 
S. No. 1,259,045; Mar. 12, 1918.) 


Drill Sharpener. Jesse Ditson, Littleton, 
Colo., assignor to the J. Geo. Leyner Engi- 
neering Works Co., Littleton, Colo. (U 
Mar. 12, s9i8) 


Theodore H. ater 
U. 


Nos. 1,258,998; 1, 358, 999; 
Filter. Charles W. Merrill, Berkeley, 
Calif. (U. S. 1,259,032; Mar. 12, 1918.) 


Flotation—Process of and Apparatus for 
Concentrating Ores. John Michael Callow 
Salt Lake City, Utah, assignor to Metals 
Recovery Co., Augusta, Me. cu. S. No. 
1,258,869 ; -Mar. 12, 1918.) 

Hoist. Malcolm B. Moyer, Montevideo, 
Minn. (U.S. No. 1,258,698; Mar. 12, 1918.) 

Hoisting Bucket Mechanism. James 
Smith Miller, Unity Station, Penn. (U. 5S. 
No. 1,259,035; Mar. 12, 1918.) 

Ore Treatment. Process of Treating 
Ores to Produce Lead Chloride and Chlor- 


ine Gas. John L. Malm, Denver, Colo. 
(U. S. 1,258,800; Mar. 12, 1918.) 
Pyrometers, Support itor. George Davey, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (CT. S. No. 1,259,372 ; 
Mar. 12, 1918.) 
Rotary Mills Metal-Extractor for. Mil- 


ton F. Williams, St. Louis, Mo., assignor to 
Williams Patent Crusher and Pulverizer 


Co., St. Louis, Mo. (U. S. No. 1,258,970, 
Mar. 12, 1918.) 

Smelting Copper and Like Ores. Thomas 
Willard Cavers, Copperhil!, Tenn. (U. S. 


No. 1,259,467; Mar. 12, 1918.) 


Smelting Process of Extracting Metals 
from Ores, Fumes, etc., Containing Zinc 
and Iron. Charles C. Nitchie, Depue, Iil., 


assignor to the New Jersey Zine Co., New 
York, N. Y. (U.S. No. 1,258,934; Mar. 12, 
1918.) 
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SAN FRANCISCO—Mar. 


Nine New Oil Wells were started in Cali- 
fornia fields in the week ended Mar. 9, 
making a total of 146 since Jan. 1, 
Seven of these new wells are in the Mid- 
way, two in Belridge, one in Coalinga, one 
in Montebello, one in Cat Canyon. Ticre 
were also 25 wells reported for water shut 
off, 18 for deepening or redrilling and two 
for abandonment. The average of new 
wells started since the beginning of the 
year is 14.6 per week. But the average %f 
the first six weeks was approximately 16 
wells, while the last four weeks it declined 
to less than thirteen. Difficulty in obtain- 
ing material and the extreme inclemeiicv 
of the weather are chiefly responsibie for 
the decline. 


Control of Midway Oil Lands by Govern- 
ment receivers is to be placed by action of 
the Federal court in Los Angeles, affecting 
the Standard, Associated, Union and United 
oil companies and the Midway Gas Co. In 
these actions the Government is seeking 
only control of the lands as protection pend- 
ing adjudication of the patent rights of the 
companies. Similar actions are expected 
involving other lands in like situation re- 
specting the patents to the lands. The new 
orders are in line with the policy of the 
Department of Justice and the Navy in the 
Honolulu Consolidated case. Lands held by 
the Honolulu company under mineral loca- 
tion act are said to be valued at $20,000,000 
and are situated in Kern County near "Taft 
and Maricopa. The presert suits for ap- 
pointment of receivers involve areas ag- 
gregating 2160 acres, having a total valu- 
ation of approximately $25,000,000. The 
merits of the patent claims in these and 
other similar suits will be decided in the 
General Land Office. The receivers appoint- 
ed to serve pending the decisions of the 
land office will have no control over the 
operation or the management of the com- 
panies. Their duties are merely the hoid- 
ing of the title of the lands intact until it 
shall be ultimately decided whether they 
are in fact the property of the Governmert 
or of the companies operating them. 


Chrome Mining in Siskiyou County is as- 
suming a commercial position and gradu- 
ally taking first place in the minerals pro- 
duction of the county. Chrome ore is mined 
in the vicinity of Yreka, Scott Valley 
Hamburg, Gazelle, Gottville, Little Hum- 
bug, Callahans. The deposits are in close 
association with the gold and copper-bear- 
ing ores, extending from the Callanan dis- 
trict, near the Trinity County line, north- 
west to Klamath River, a distance of about 
60 miles. Since June, 1917, the shipments 
from the Yreka station have totaled about 
six carloads, and 80% of the product came 
from a point a few miles southwest of 
Yreka, the remainder coming from Scou 
Valley. About seven carloads are on vari- 
ous dumps at present waiting for better 
roads for wagon and motor truck hauling. 
Shipments from Klamath River district will 
not be made until the roads improve and 
rail transportation can be assured. ‘The 
quality of chromite in Siskiyou County is 
generally good grade, ranging from 35 to 
58%. Chromite was mined in the county 
as early as the 50’s, but in later years, ex- 
cept 1912, there had been no cormmmercial 
production until the demand created by war 
conditions gave assurance that the ore 
could be mined at profit. In the earlier 
workings the deposits were usually in tke 
surface formation, but recent development 
has shown that depth or distance from the 
surface has improved the quality and in- 
creased the amount. 
BUTTE, MONT.—Mar. 26 

Electricians Gave Notice of Strike for 
Apr. 1, unless their demands for an in- 
crease of wages from $7 to $8 a day are 
complied with. 


The Labor Agitators, under pretense of 
a St. Patrick’s day parade, endeavored to 
stir up trouble. The parade had been 
planned to include the radical labor organ- 
izations, but it was stopped by the authori- 
ties. Some three hours after, a small 
guard of soldiers was left to preserve peace 
in the vicinity of the places where miners 
and radicals congregate. One man called 
a patrolling soldier a scab of Uncle Sam 
and hurled many vile epithets at him. The 
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soldier fired a signal shot in the air for 
assistance and at the same time charged 
the crowd with his bayonet. In a short 
time a detachment of the 14th U. S. Infan- 
try was on the scene and 65 men, under 
draft age, but who had not registered, 
were placed under arrest and held without 
bail for the Federal authorities. The I. 
W. W. still insist they will call the men 
out of the mines on Apr. 1. 


The Butte Copper Czar Mining Co. prop- 
erty has passed into the hands of New 
Yori capitalists. The property is located 
northeast of the Columbia Gardens and is 
in the immediate neighborhood of some 
producing properties. A thorough examina- 
tion of the property was made, extending 
over several days. The New York directors 
elected at the annual meeting are C. H. 
George, George Martens and Morton Web- 
ber. The two other directors are R. . 
Green, who was formerly manager of the 
property and is now assistant manager, and 
L. P. Sanders, of this city. Mr. Webber 
has become manager. The mine has been 
developed to a depth of 300 ft., and it has 
been decided to continue shaft sinking to a 
depth of 500 ft., after which crosscuts will 
be driven. The new management is figur- 
ing on a leaching plant. The Butte Copper 
Czar has a capital stock of $300,000. 


The East Butte, according to present in- 
dications, is likely to excel any previovs 
month in its history in copper production. 
Oil flotation is treating the 1% copper ta‘l- 
ings, from which a recovery of 16 lb. per 
ton is being made. Flotation is also ap- 
plied to a large amount of low-grade cop- 
per ore from the mine. At the old Dutton 
property ore as high as 15% copper has 
been produced, and present operations show 
an average of 11%. This grade of ore has 
been hoisted for some time and is adding 
considerably to the earnings of the East 
Butte company. The ore on the 1500 level 
of the Pittsmont is said to be runniog 
around 5% copper. There is a_ prospect 
that in the next few months another shaft 
may be sunk, and this will do away with 
the long underground tram. The mineral- 
ized dike uncovered recently is not being 
worked yet. 


The So-Called Non-Partisan League, with 
the assistance of radical agitators, is mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to crowd more taxes 
on to the mining companies, and with this 
object in view a state tax conference was 
held a few days ago in Lewistown. When 
the promotors of the movement opened 
their conference, they found themselves 
confronted with representatives of every 
large producing company in this district. 
After some of the agitators had made 
statements regarding the taxes paid by 
the mining companies, L. O. Evans, chicf 
counsel for Anaconda company, secured the 
floor and gave an exhaustive statement 
as to the taxes paid by the mining com- 
pany and showed that already the assess- 
ment was much greater than on any other 
kind of property, although the nature of 
the property assessed was vastly different. 
Mr. Evans produced figures to show that 
the Anaconda company in 1917 paid out 
$82,081,826.90. During the last six years 
the Anaconda company put back into cir- 
culation in the state $309,173,271.07. There 
were paid out in dividends during the same 
period the sum of $73,703,125, or an aver- 
age of slightly over $12,250,000 a year. 
The Anaconda paid in taxes in the state 
last year $56,606,347, while the total prop- 
erty assessed in the state was $582,286,529, 
making the Anaconda company’s assess- 
ment about one-tenth of all the property in 
the state. Last year, Mr. Evans pointed 
out, the legislature passed a law a for 
a special corporation net profit tax of 1% 
upon all business transacted by corpora- 
tions, which reaily was a tax on the min- 
ing interests, and through this tax there 
was collected from all corporations the 
sum. of $776,352.88. ‘The state license tux 
paid by the Anaconda company amounted 
to $428,376.43. 


WALLACE, IDAHO—Mar. 28 . 

In the Case of the Star Mining Co. vs. 
the Federal Mining and Smelting Co. a de- 
cision was rendered by Judge F. S. Deit- 
rich, of the U. S. Court for the district of 
Idaho, in favor of the Federal company, 


in which the plaintiff alleged that the 
Federal, in operation of the Morning mine. 
had removed ore from the Morning Star 
and Mary R. fraction claims and asked an 
order restraining the Federal and requir- 
ing an accounting for ore extracted. In 
the trial the Federal company conceded 
that ore had been removed from beneath 
the surface boundaries of the Star ground, 
but contended that in doing so the com- 
pany was acting within the law defining 
extralateral rights. The case was tried in 
this city last October, and both sides were 
represented by an array of expert wit- 
nesses as well as practical prospectors who 
had located or were familiar with the 
ground in controversy. The decision of 
Judge Deitrich turned on the question of 
priority of location rather than upon tech- 
nical theories of geological structure ad. 
vanced by the opposing expert witnesses, 
The Federal contended that the apex was 
on the Grouse claiin, joining the Evening 
Star on the south and originally in conflict 
with it. In concluding Judge Deitrich said: 
“Considering separately the Grouse con- 
flict, the locators of the Evening Star 
doubtless knew of the existence of the 
location or attempted location of the 
Grouse at the time they made their loca- 
tion. Of record it appears to have the 
priority when the patent proceedings were 
taken, and in such proceedings it is mani- 
fest that privrity was claimed. Neither 
here nor in the record is there any inti- 
mation of a reason why the owners of the 
Evening Star failed to adverse, unless it 
be that they conceded priority to the 
Grouse. If in those years when tne evi- 
dence was more accessible they did not 
believe that the Grouse held the priority 
right, it is for them to furnish an explana- 
tion why they failed to assert their rights, 
for men do not abandon their property 
without a reason. The natural and almost 
unavoidable inference is that they conceded 
the Grouse’s priority, and, giving reason- 
able weight to such an inference, [I am in 
clined to find such priority. In order that 
the question decided may be clearly de- 
fined, especially in the event of a review 
of an appellate court, it is proper to adi 
that if under the circumstances no infer- 
ence can be drawn from the failure of the 
owners of the Evening Star to adverse, 
my finding must be the other way. * * * 
Some of the testimony on each side is 
highly improbable, and I am unable to 
say that it preponderates for the defend- 
ant. Other questions touching detail of 
location must be ruled against the plain- 
tiff.” The case will be appealed by the Star 
and will probably eventuallv reach the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 


HIBBING, MINN.—Mar. 26 


_The Concrete Smokestack at the Mis- 
sissippi mine is being built by a new crew 
under the supervision of T. M. Barnes, of 
Milwaukee. All work done on this smoke- 
stack during the winter is being torn out. 
The stack is to be 100 ft. high and it is 
Sees to be built at the rate of 74 ft. a 

ay. 

The Great Northern Railway plans to 
handle 20,000,000 tons of ore through the 
docks at Allouez this year. Previously the 
railroad hauled huge trains of 125 to 149 
cars, taking 15 to 16 hours for the trip. 
Now it is planned to have only 119 loaded 
cars in a train and make the distance in 
9 hr. 30 min. It will take more crews of 
men to do the work, but it is hoped in the 
long run to haul considerable more ore. 
It is expected that since the Government 
is in control of shipping, it will comman- 
deer steamers and so have enough avail- 
able boats to handle the ore down the 
Lakes. 

Mining Companies in the Nashwaulk 
district, Minn., have been busy this winter 
preparing for the summer activity. ‘The 
Crosby, York and Pearson mines have been 
stockpiling as well as doing other neces- 
Sary underground work; the LaRue and 
Hawkins have done much development; 
and Butler Bros. at the Mace No. 2, Har- 
rison, North Harrison, Patrick and Kevin, 
although they have not been so active, ex~ 
pect, nevertheless, to get out considerable 
ore. Difficulty in getting labor is feared, 
as it was hard to get sufficient help for 
eer development work during the 
winter. 
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Iron Ore Shipments of 1918, it is feared, 
will not exceed last year’s record of 44,- 
547,000 tons from the Minnesota ranges, 
for several reasons, It is reported that the 
ice is nine inches deeper than the 10-yeer 
average at Duluth, and at the Soo it is 
seven inches deeper. The labor problem 
will be a controlling factor. As a result 
of the reduced operations at the blast fur- 
naces during the continued long cold pe- 
riod in December and January, the ton- 
nages of ore on Lake frie docks is much 
larger than usual at this time of the year. 
Some operators of large eastern plants as- 
sert they have still sufficient ore surplies 
on hand to last over a considerable period. 


A Higher Price for Iron Ore is hoped for 
by independent producers of the Lake Su- 
perior district to counteract the increased 
eost of operating. Last year undergroun 
mine operators worked on a close margin 
of profits, and on the basis ef preseat costs, 
mining would be conducted at a loss in 
some districts. On the Mesabi range un- 
derground mines, it was shown that the 
actual cost of bessemer and non-hessemer 
ores laid down at Lake rie ports was 
$4.76 per ton last year, while the avcrage 
price received was $4.93, leaving a mar- 
gin of profit of 17c. The net estimated 

rofit in 1918, based on_1917 ore prices, 
is placed at lle. The Mesabi open-pits, 


however, show a good margin of profit. 
The total cost of such ores at Lake frie 
ports was placed at $3.83 per ton, while 
the average price received was $4.79, leav- 
ing a net profit of 96¢. per ton. Profits 
for 1918 on the basis of 1917 ore prices 
are estimated at 85c. per ton. 


TORONTO—Mar. 28. 


The Provincial Legislature assembly on 
Mar. 21 brought forth the statement froin 
Hon. G. Howard Ferguson, Minister of 
Mines for Ontario, that the Ontario govern- 
ment had made strong representations to 
the British American Nickel Corporation 
against the establishment of their proposed 
nickel-refining plant in Quebec Province. 
The corporation has been looking for a lo- 
cation in the neighborhood of Hull, Que. 
Mr. Ferguson ‘further explained that the 
corporation appeared desirous to establish 
the refinery in Ontario if favorable condi- 
tions could be oktained, and he was hope- 
ful that this result could be brougnt about. 


AUSTRALIA—Feb. 26 
The Bendigo Amalgamated, Victoria, 
for the seven months ended December 31 
shows a loss of $182,537. The company 
crushed 81,180 tons of ore, with a recov- 
ery of 18,9563 oz. gold, or $4.40 per ton, 
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and $18,890 in gold from _ concentrates. 
Tributers’ gold amounted to $59,579. Over 
50 prospecting drifts are going, and a 
couple of good discoveries, it is reporte:l, 
would rapidly re-establish the financial 
position of the company. 


The Barrier South, Ltd.’s Broken Hill 
South mine, in common with all other Bar- 
rier properties, showed a considerable re- 
duction in output for the December half of 
1918. This was due to the general labor 
strike, which in the case of Broken Hill 
lasted over 11 weeks. The ore hoisted 
totaled 69,758 tons, as compared with 121.- 
433 tons during the previous term. The 
mill treated 69,390 tons of an average as- 
say value of 14.9% lead, 13.7% zine awl 
7.1 oz. silver per ton; yielded 11,274 tons 
concentrates assaying 67.5% lead, 7.1% 
zine and 22.7 oz. silver; 39,841 tons zine 
tailings assaying 17.2% zine, 3.4% lead 
and 3.4 oz. silver per ton; 6890 quartz 
tailings and 11,365 tons slimes assaying 
11.2% lead, 12.7% zine and 8 oz. siiver 
per ton. The lead section of the selective- 
flotation slimes plant is daaling with the 
whole current production of slimes. The 
tonnage above mentioned was treated for 
a yield of 1676 tons concentrates assaying 
62.1% lead, 7.7% zine and 45.6 oz. silver 
per ton, 
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ARIZONA J. & C. MINING CO. (Buffalo)—Air com- large sawmill and is rushing the work on 


Maricopa County 


ROWLEY COPPER MINES Co. (Gila 
Bend)—Making improvements and adding 
to mill. 


Mohave County 


OATMAN DISTRICT reports gold 


strikes. 


CERBAT (Chloride)—Have taken 10- 
year lease on Elkhart property. Controllea 
by Bank of Campbell, Campbell, N. Y. 


HACKBERRY SILVER MINING CO. 
(Hackberry)—Contemplate erection of mill 
upon settlement of power question. Lead- 
zine and silver ore. 


Pima County 


CABABI MINING CO. (Cababi_ via 
Tucson)—Report renewal of activities by 
old company. 


THREE R_ (Patagonia)—Shipping 10 
tons of concentrate per day to smeltery. 


FLUX MINE (Patagonia)—Taken_under 
bond and lease by Bisbee interests. Ground 
broken recently for new mill and equip- 
ment ordered. Jack McGregor, Thos. Straf- 
ford and Fred. Kollburg are directors. 


Yavapai County 


BANNIE MINING ge {Weles) me 
plant and compressed air equipmen n- 
stalled preparatory to sinking 500-ft. shaft. 


BIG PINE CONS. (Poland via Prescott) 
—Announce immediate resumption of opera- 
tions and repair of fire damage to mill. C. 
H. Dunning is manager. 


JEROME VERDE (Jerome)—Work tem- 
porarily abandoned on account of heavy 
flow from northwest drift on 1050 level 
from Columbia shaft. 


ARKANSAS 
Boone County 


GLORIA MINING (Zinc )—Completed 
negotiations for the _ five-acre Love and 
Waemath lease on Miller tract, adjoining, 
and have leased an additional five acres 
from the Almy estate. Operating 60-ton 
concentrator and making heavy production. 
Working on zinc silicate. 


Marion County 


J. C. SHEPHERD (Rush)—Closed lease 
on Deener tract, in Batesville manganese 
field, and to build washing plant this spring. 


COWAN BARRENS DEEP (Yellville) 
—Struck lean run of sphalerite at 175 ft. 
in first churn drill hole. Plan extensive 
drilling campaign on 4000 acres. 


pressor and drills to be purchased and mine 
developed by tunnels and crosscuts. Erec- 
tion of 75-ton plant nearing completion. C. 
H. Holman in charge. Ore zinc carbonate. 


Searcy County 

CONSOLIDATED ZINC  (Marshall)— 
Consolidation of Howard, Chuchill and 
Wallace zine properties lately effected. 
New concern known as Co°solidated Zine 
Mines Co. Two concentrators on group. 
New oil engines to be installed to replace 
steam. Motor trucks to be purchased to 
haul ore. 


CALIFORNIA 
Butte County ‘ 


WESTERN ORE CO. (Oroville)—Ma- 
chinery for chrome-concentration plant ar- 
riving and work started at Lime Saddle, 
near Oroville. Process of concentration 
adopted for treatment of low-grade ore. 


Mono County 


MASONIC MINES ASSN. (Masonic)— 
Reported that H. C. Decker and associates 
have optioned or leased the Golconda and 
Mayday claims, and a block of ground on 
the Chemung claim. Orders are being 
placed for equipment, and work will be 
started about May 1, when the ground is 
cleared of snow. 


Nevada County 

RED LEDGE (Washington)—Rock slide 
destroyed timbers and other material and 
carried them into gulch. 

COLUMBIA (Washington) — Twenty 
stamps dropping and 25 men employed at 
this property, near Ormonde. my 
Klinker is manager. 


Shasta County 


AFTERTHOUGHT  (Ingot) — Flotation 
plant producing 150 tons a day working 
three shifts. 


BULLY HILL (Winthrop)—Reported 
that Walter Arnstein and associates are 
concluding negotiations for purchase of this 
property. Has been under option and in 
course of development for one year. 


MAMMOTH (Kennett)—Main orebody 
explored below the main working by 
Friday-Lowden tunnel. Large amount of 
new ground brought within productive zone 
and extensive lateral work to be started; 
high-grade zinc ore being extracted from 
Mammoth and treated at the electrolytic 
plant; also 200 tons of copper ore received 
daily from the Shasta King property. Boil- 
ermakers’ strike ended pending arbitra- 
tion. 


Trinity County 


ESTABROOK GOLD DREDGING CO. 
(Trinity Center)—Company has erected a 


No. 2 dredge, now in course of construc- 
tion. 


Tuolumne County 


PACIFIC COAST GOLD MINES COR- 
PORATION (Quartz)—Stamp and fine 
grinding mill to have an annual capacity 
of 180,000 tons to be built within six 
months. C. H. Fry in charge. W. J. Lor- 
ing, 1018 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, is 
president and general manager. 


COLORADO 
Ouray County 


OURAY CUSTOM MILLING CO. (Iron- 
ton)—Table and flotation concentrating 
machinery being installed in new p’ant. 
Expect mill to be in operation in 60 days. 


INDIANA (Ironton)—Leased recently hy 
New Orleans interests. Developing cop»er- 
silver ore. Ore to be shipped in summer 
to new mill at Ironton. Electric power 
plant and air drills to be installed. 


Summit County 


GOVERNOR (Breckenridge) — Winze 
down 40 ft. Sinking to cut oreshoot opened 
in old workings at depth of 80 ft. - 

BRECKENRIDGE DISTRICT resumed 
dredging late in March. Five dredges to 
operate this year, and large output ex- 
pected. 

WELLINGTON (Breckenridge) — Regu- 
lar shipments of zinc concentrates made. 
Estimated, two-years’ supply ore for mi.l 
developed. 


IRON MASK (Breckenridge)—Continues 

to open up good-grade lead carbonate ore 
assaying well in _ silver. Car _ shortage 
hampers shipments. 
_ ROYAL TIGER (Breckenridge)—Operat- 
ing old I. X. L. mine. Development work 
below main tunnel level has opened lead- 
silver and bismouth ore. 


Teller County 


ISABELLA (Cripple Creek) — Fifteen 
sets of lessees working. 


MARY MCKINNEY (Cripple Creek)— 
Smith lease on Howard shaft sold to Vic- 
tory Gold Mining Co. 


KOMAT LEASING CO. (Cripple Creek) 
—Work resumed on Victor mine, belo-g- 
ing to Smith-Moffat Mines Co., of Denver. 


UNITED GOLD MINES CO. (Cripple 
Creek)—February shipments totaled atout 
$40,000 gross bullion value. Trail mine, 
operated by lessees, was chief producer. 


ROOSEVELT TUNNEL (Cripple Creek) 
—Main heading advanced 112 ft., Cresson 
drift, 86 ft., and Portland crosscut, 93 ft. 
in February. Water flow March 1 was 
3575 gal. per minute. Sa 
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IDAHO 
Blaine County 


INDEPENDENCE MINE (Hailey) — 
Shoot 8-ft. wide containing solid galena 
opened on 600-ft. level. Property belongs 
to Federal Mining and Smelting Co. 


Bonner County 
ARMSTEAD MINES (Talache)—$200,- 
000 fund for construction of mine and 
miii plants. Construction to begin in 30 
days. 
Shoshone County 


SUNSHINE (Wallace) — Meeting of 
stockholders increased capital stock to 
$2,700,000 for purpose of absorbing Idora, 
Tuscumbia, Toughnut and other adjoining 
property on Beaver Creek. Consolidatio1 
to probably later include the Portland and 
Parrot. Development by deep tunnel start- 
ing near Beaver Creek and within a mile 
of the railroad. 


MINNESOTA 
Mesabi Range 


MESABI RANGE CONTRACTS TO BE 
LET; The Oliver Iron Mining Co. have 
called for bids on three mine boarding 
houses to be built at Coleraine. The Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Mining Co. will erect 22 
new houses at Kenny. The Pickands 
Mather Co. will erect 16 houses at Kee- 
watin. The Webb Co. will erect seven mod- 
ern dwellings and a boarding house at the 
Webb Location. 


BRAY MINE (Nashwauk)—AIll houses 
in the Bray location, with the exception of 
the superintendent’s, will be moved to ai- 
low stripping to extend to the present site 
of the houses. The Bray property was 
opened up last year after being idle several 
seasons, and will ship a large tonnage this 
year. 


BENNETT MINE (Keewatin)—Butler 
Bros. have resumed .stripping. The 360- 
ton Bucyrus 7 yd. shovel. one of the three 
largest in the world, is operating. The con- 
tract for loading the ore has been let to A. 
Guthrie & Co.. Inc. The underground work- 
ings produced a large amount of ore dur- 
ing the winter. 


WISCONSIN STEEL CO. (Nashwaulk)— 
Operating the Hawkins at Nashwaulk and 
the Agnew at Hibbing; have started to re- 
move the overburden on new property com- 

rising six forties between Nashwaulk and 

eewatin adjoining the Bray mine. To be 
operated as an open-pit and is expected to 
be in the shipping class before the end 
of the season. 


MISSOURI 
Joplin District 


CHOCTAW CHIEF (Hockerville, Okla.) 
—Construction of new mill started. 


BLUE JENNIE (Hockerville, Okla.)— 
Sold to W. F. Cooper, of Holdenville, Okla. 

ASSOCIATED L. & Z. (Quapaw, Okla. )— 
Building new mill near Quapaw. Two mill 
sites drilled out. 

ONTARIO SMELTING CO. (Quapaw, 
Okla.)—Expect to start_smelting lead ores 
early in April. J. C. Jones, of Joplin, is 
president. 

SOUTHEAST MISSOURI (Picher, Okla.) 
—Sinking two shafts and expect to erect 
mill north of Eagle-Picher tract. John 
Cole, Miami, Okla., is vice president. 


PICHER-OKLAHOMA (Picher, Okla.)— 
Bought mill and to erect on lease south 
Golden Rod _ mine. Drilling has shown 
good ore. Robt. P. McReynolds, Pierce 
City, Mo., is president. 


MONTANA 


Beaverhead County 


BANNACK M. & M. CO. (Bannack)— 
New plant in course of construction. Capa- 
city, 9000 tons per annum. To purchase 
5-stamp mill and Wilfley tables. C. W. 
Stallings is in charge. 


BOSTON AND MONTANA (Wise River) 
—Drift on Park vein progressing satisfac- 
torily. Face 400 ft. from point where fault 
was cut. Drift from Park crosscut to Elk- 
horn vein now in 600 ft. Ground well 
mineralized and expect to cut vein soon. 
Railroad grading 80% completed. To begin 
laying rails in 30 days, and expect comple- 
tion in July. 


Fergus County pe 
BUTTE COPPER AND ZINC (Butte)— 
Hoisting daily 300 tons of manganese ore 
and shipping east. In addition to the 
manganese the company is hoisting 200 
tons of zine ore daily. 
THREE FORKS MILLING CO. (Han- 
over)—Million-dollar plant, seven miles 
northwest of Lewistown, completed, and 


March 14 began turning out cement in ad- 
dition to gypsum. About 150 men to be 
employed, with payroll of $20,000 a month. 

BARNES KING DEVELOPMENT CO. 
(Kendall)—February operations as follows: 
North Moccasin mined 1755 tons, saving 
$6.64 per ton. Bullion produced, $12,963; 
Pigan-Gloster and Shannon (Lewis and 
Clark County) treated 3828 tons; bullion 
produced, $59,492; shipped from Gloster 
1504 tons vssaying $8.98 per ton; from 
Shannon 2568 tons assaying $13.68 per ton. 
Because of extensive repair work in com- 
pany’s mills, Febnuary tonnage was un- 
usually low. 


Lewis and Clark County 
ECONOMY MINE (East Helena)—Build- 
ing 100-ton concentrator. Construction re- 
quires 125,000 ft. of lumber. 
PORPHYRY DIKE (Rimini)—Mill to be 
finished at once. .Free milling gold ore; 
electric power. 


Silverbow County 

BUTTE-DETROIT (Butte)—Ophir mill, 
recently started, is threatened with shut- 
down. Buffalo Gulch storm sewer used for 
carrying away tailings now clogged by de- 
bris coming with the spring thaw. 

BUTTE COPPER CZAR _(Butte)—Prop- 
erty in eastern section of Butte district to 
be extensively developed by sinking shaft. 
Leaching plant to treat ores. Chas. H. 
George, of New York, is president. L. P. 
Sanders, of Butte, has been elected one of 
the local directors. 


NEVADA 
Nye County 


TONOPAH ORE PRODUCTION for the 
week ended March 16 amounted to 10,669 
tons evaluated at $181,373. Producers 
were: Tonopah Belmont, 2323 tons; Tono- 
pah Mining, 3900; Tonopah Extension, 
1993; Jim Butler, 555; West End, 947; 


eo nannen, 533; Montana, 363; Cash Boy, 


Storey County 


ANDES (Virginia)—Work begun pre- 
paratory to installing a hoist and erecting 
surface buildings. 


SIERRA NEVADA (Virginia)—Sampled 
vein on 2500 level. Installed additional 
blower at 1000-ft. point in shaft. 


OPHIR (Virginia)—Driving, spiling and 
timbering in caved ground on 2000 level; 
to be used as the main tramway to the 
Union shaft. 


CALEDONIA (Gold _ Hill)—-Completed 
repairs in shaft and removing air pipe, 
oo and other materials from the unused 
rifts. 


ALPH & EXCHEQUER (Virginia)—On 
200 level joint west crosscut started at the 
end of north drift advanced 10 ft. through 
—- and porphyry. Total distance 130 
eet. 


UNION CON. (Virginia)—Milled 425 
tons, average assay $24.18 per ton. Shipped 
two cars bullion to Selby. Greatest activ- 
ity in week was on 2400 level; 62 tons ex- 
tracted assayed $17.68 per ton, eight tons 
sampling $32.66, 20 tons sampling $15.02 

MEXICAN (Virginia)—General repairs 
in shaft. Extended east crosscut on 2300 
level 4 ft., making total length 458 ft.: 
face in porphyry and quartz. At a point 
412 ft. in, cut low-grade quartz for 5 ft. 
running south 14 ft. Mill crushed 425 tons 
of Union ore and 158 tons of Con. Virginia 
ore. 


COMSTOCK PUMPING ASSOCIATION 
(Virginia)—On 1600 level repairing main 
south drift from Union shaft leading to 
north lateral of Sutro tunnel. Drift used 
to turn drainage water and is one of main 
outlets for Northend mines. Repaired air- 
way on 2500 level. 

CON. VIRGINIA (Virginia)—Milled 159 
tons assaying $15.39 per ton. On 2000 level 
extracted 50 tons sampling $19.90; 100 tons 
sampling $21.17, 16 tons sampling $13.92. 
On 2700 level northeast drift started at a 
point 214 ft. in west crosscut from the 2500 
winze, was advanced 8 ft.; total dis- 
tance 73 ft; face in porphyry, clay and 
quartz, with fair assays. 

JACKET (Gold Hill)—Making necessary 
repairs for station on 300 level and first 
north drift advanced 12 ft. Surface tunnel 
sinking and timbering advanced 3 ft. Draw- 
ing 139 cars fair-grade ore from No. 1 
chute. Mill working on new equipment 
and making necessary repairs to buildings, 
etc.; old cyanide plant in operation. 


TEXAS 


Brewster County 


MARIPOSA MINING CO. (Terlingua)— 
Leased 50-ton Scott quicksilver furnace be- 
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longing to Terlingua company and will 
put in operation after overhauling within 
60 days. Company equipped with two 10- 
ton furnaces, having capacity of 100 flasks 
of quicksilver per month. New furnace to 
smelt low-grade ore from Mariposa prop- 
erty, and 32,000 tons on dump. . Expect 
output to be 250 to 300 flasks per month. 
W. B. Phillips is consulting engineer. BP. 
M. Dancy is president. 


UTAH 


Juab County 

TINTIC SHIPMENTS week ended Mar. 
16 amounted to 136 cars. Bad roads held 
back shipments. Eighteen shippers, with 
Dragon Consolidated, Chief Consolidated, 
and Eagle & Blue Bell, leading in order 
named. 

CHIEF CONSOLIDATED (Eureka)— 
Company’s manganese holdings leased to 
N. J. Beane and C. E. Huish. Hand sort- 
ing to keep grade of ore high. Former 
lessees shipped 25 cars. 

EUREKA LILY (Eureka)—Drifting re- 
sumed on 1400 level. Object to cut ore 
zone. Work held back by gases and heat 
similar to deeper levels of Tintic Standara. 
Drifting suspended _ recently and_ small 
mineralized fissure followed. 


Salt Lake County 

WOODLAWN COPPER (Salt Lake)— 
Tunnel in 537 ft., and face mineralized 
with iron. W. J. Lawrence, manager. 

PRINCE OF WALES _ (Alta)—Drifting 
done on ore for 28 ft. Width of ore from 
one to two feet. Tunnel recently blocked 
by snowslide. 

ALTA CONSOLIDATED (Alta)—Three 
feet of high-grade lead-silver-copper ore 
— in winze from Copper Prince tun- 


Summit County 

PARK CITY SHIPMENTS week ended 
March 16 amounted to 4,320,107 Ib. In- 
eluded, besides usual ore and concentrates, 
480067 lb. spelter by Daly-Judge. Right 
shippers. 


Tooele County 
LAUREL (Salt Lake)—Group in Duonay 
district taken over by J. H. Cook. Others 
interested, A. K. Tiernan and J. P. Nelcon. 
Same men will do work on Metallic Mill 
group also, not far from Laurel. 


WASHINGTON 


Stevens County 
NORTHWEST MAGNESITE CO. (Che- 
welah)—Machinery ordered for grinding 


plant in connection with production of fer- 
romagnesite. 


CANADA 


British Columbia 
GRANBY CONSOLIDATED (Naniamo) 
—Preparations started to install a large 
plant, including docks and coking ovens 
and boats to convey the product to Anyox. 


Ontario 

DOME MINES (Porcupine)—Mai haf 
1300 ft. deep. ” : — ’ 

SILVERADO (Gowganda) — Shaft at 
depth 40 ft. Surface veins show silver. 

AIRGOID (Cobalt)—Explorations being 
conducted by the Three Stars Mining Co. 

T. C. 177 (Gowganda)—Shaft down 200 
ft. and crosscutting veins showing on 
surface. 

PITTSBURG-LORRAIN (South Lorrain) 
—Experimental Groch oil flotation plant to 
be installed. 

TEMISKAMING (Cobalt) — Geological 
survey being made by A. R. Whitman. Mill 
is running at reduced capacity. 

AMKERITE (Porcupine) — A_ 12-ft. 
vein with gold content stated at $20 per 
ton struck at 275 ft. level. 

_ DAVIDSON (Porcupine)—Mill in opera- 
tion. Electric power transmitted from 
—— Porcupine. Capacity of 60 tons per 
ay. 

TECK HUGHES (Kirkland Lake)—wMill 
ran 88.7% of possible running time in Feb- 
ruary, and treated 2374 tons of ore, mill- 
heads averaging $7.27 per ton. 

_ WALDMAN  (Cobalt)—Mining Corpora- 
tion of Canada, crosscutting on 100 ft. 
level to discover veins in the conglomerate 
formation. 

_PREMIER LANGMUIR_  (Porcupine)— 
Sinking resumed at this barite property. 
Shaft down 60 ft. and station being cut. 
Owing to delays in delivery of equipment, 
mill not yet in operation. 


BURMA 


YAMETHEN DISTRICT—The discovery 
of wolframite and molybdenite is re- 
ported from Rangoon. 
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SILVER AND STERLING EXCHANGE 

















Silver | Silver 
Sterl- eed Sterl- | ——-———_ 
ing | New| Lon- ing | New| Lon- 
Ex- |York,} don, Ex- |York,| don, 
Mar.|change|Cents} Pence || Apr. |change|Cents|Pence 
28 |4.7530) 92 45§ 1 14.7530] 92 hi 
29 14.7530) 92 Se 2 14 7530) 92 45 
30 (4.7530) 92 ata 3 14.7530) 92 45 


New York quotations are as reported by Handy 
& Harman and are in cents per troy ounce of bar 
silver, 999 fine. London quotations are in pence per 
troy ounce of sterling silver, 925 fine. 








DAILY PRICES OF METALS IN NEW YORK |} 





Copper} Tin Lead | Zine 
Mar. |Electro- 

Apr.| lytic Spot. N. Y. st. L St. L 
7 6.90 6.95 
28 | *23}3 t @7} @7.00 | @7.00 
7 6.90 6.92 
29 | *234 + @7} @7.00 | @6.97 
7 6.90 6.92 
30 | *23}3 + @7} @7.00 @6. 97 
1 | *234 ¢ 7 6.90 | @6.92 
6.82 
2 | *234 t 7 6.90 @6 87 
3 | *233 t 7 6.90 | @6.87 


* Price fixed by a ment between American 
copper producers and the U. S. Government, accord- 
iug to official statement for publication on Friday, 
September 21, 1917. 


+ No market. 


The above quotations (except as to copper, the 
price for which has been fixed by agreement between 
American copper producers and the U. S. Govern- 


ment, wherein there is no free market) are our 
appraisal of the average of the major markets based 
generally on sales as made and reported by producers 
and agencies, and represent to the best of our judg- 
ment the prevailing values of the metals for the 
deliveries constituting the major markets, reduced to 
basis of New York, cash, except where St. Louis is 
the normal basing point. 
_ The quotations for electrolytic copper are for cakes, 
ingots and wirebars. ’ 

We — electrolytic cathodes at 0.05 to 0.10c. 
below the price of wirebars, cakes and ingots. 

Quotations for an are for ordinary Prime 
Western brands. e quote New York price at 17.5c. 
per 100 Ib. above St. Louis. 

Some current freight rates on metals per_100 Ib. 
are: St. Louis-New York 17c.; St. Louis-Chicago, 
13¢.; St. Louis-Pittsburgh, 13.1 cents. 








LONDON 
Copper Tin Lead | Zinc 
Standard | Elec- i 

Mar. | | tro- 

Apr. | Spot |3 Mos.| lytic | Spot |3 Mos.| Spot | Spot 
2 110] 110 125 | 316 | 316 293 | 54 
30 ak a oie ts Mac 1 cs a a es 
2 | 110] 110 | 125 | 316 | 316 | 295 | 54 
3 | 110] 110 125 | 316 | 316 29 54 


The above table gives the closing quotations on 
London Metal Exchange. All prices are in pounds 
sterling per ton of 2,240 lb. For convenience in 
awe of London prices, in pounds sterling per 
2,240 lb., with American prices in cents per pound 
the following approximate ratios are given, reckoning 
exchange at $4.7515. £294 =6.2576c.; £54 = 11.4545c.; 
£110 = 23.3333c.; £125 =26.515Ic.; £260 =55.1513c.; 
£280= 59.3937c.; £300= 63.6362c. Variations, £1 
= 0.2121205c. 





Metal Markets 


NEW YORK—Apr. 3, 1918 


The interesting features of the metal 
markets this week were the further soft- 
— in lead and the pronounced weakness 
in zinc. 


Copper—Conditions at the refineries show 
further improvement in so far as arrivals 
of raw material are concerned, but the 
searcity of labor is continually trouble- 


rise in the refining cost to an extravagant 
figure, while the long-time contracts with 
the mining companies remain unchanged. 
This situation is being discussed in Wash- 
ington today. 

Refiners receive inquiries from consumers 
with respect to contracts for the delivery 
of copper after June 1 at the price of 
234c., which runs until then, but refiners 
are unwilling to entertain any overtures 
of this kind, considering it more likely that 
the price of copper will be advanced than 
that it will be reduced. 


Copper Sheets are quoted at 3l4c. per 
lb. for hot rolled, and ic. higher for cold 
rolled. Copper wire is quoted at 264c. 
f.o.b. mill, carload lots. 


Tin—There is no change in the situa- 
tion. 


Lead—Deliveries by the railways being 
more free, consumers are getting all the 
lead they need, and have become conspicu- 
ous by their absence in the market. The 
largest producers are well sold out, but 
some of the smaller producers, being de- 
sirous to sell and offering lead freely in 
a dull market, the latter became distinctly 
soft. Some round lots were so'd on the 
basis of 7c., New York, while in the St. 
— market lead was freely offered at 
.90c. 


Zine—This market became very weak on 
free offerings from all quarters, which did 
not result in any large transactions. The 
general feeling is that the market must 
go lower yet, that it is approaching a crisis 
which means the survival of the fittest; 
in other words, the permanent closing of 
the least economical plants. The curtail- 
ment of production has already been large 
and widespread. 


Zine Sheets—$15 per 100 Ib.; unchanged. 


Monthly Average Correction—The 
monthly average price for March was in- 
correctly reported to a few of our cor- 
respondents. St. Louis lead should be 
changed to 7.091, St. Louis zine to 7.286, 
New York zinc to 7.461. 


Other Metals 


Aluminum—The market is unsettled and 
practically at a_ standstill. The _ price 
quoted is the Government price of 32c. per 
=, Small lots have been sold at higher 
prices. 


Antimony—Dull and weaker. We quote 
124c. for spot. while futures are purely 
nominal at 11%c., cif., in bond. Importa- 
tions are reported to be showing a very 
heavy falling off. . 


Bismuth—Metal of the highest purity for 
pharmaceutical use is quoted at $3.50 per 
lb. for wholesale lots—500 Ib. and over. 
The Government has requisitioned a large 
part of the available metal, and there is 
a not much in the market for 
manufacturers of pharmaceutical products. 
Higher prices are to be expected. 


Cadmium—This metal is quoted at $1.40 
per pound. 


Nickel—By an agreement between _ rep- 
resentatives of the International Nickel Co., 
Bernard M. Baruch and the council of Na- 
tional Defense a price was fixed of 40c. 
per lb. for the highest grades nickel and 
38c. per Ib. for the lowest grade. 


Quicksilver—Unchanged at $125. 


Gold, Silver and Platinum 


Silver—The market has ruled steady, 
and quiet during the Easter holidays with 
unchanged quotations for New York and 
London official price. The China demand 
has slackened, but brisk buying for India 
and London continues. 

In our issue of March 16, the prices of 
silver at New York for March 7 and 8 were 
indistinctly printed. As a matter of record, 
we repeat them as folows: 

March 7, 854c.; March 8, 85§e. 

Mexican Dollars at New York: Mar. 28, 
74; Mar. 29, 74; Mar. 30, 74; Apr. 1, 74; 
Apr. 2, 74; Apr. 3, 74. 


fined ingot. The War Industries Board has 
made a price of $105 for the platinum con- 
tent in crude metal coming from outside 
sources. 


Palladium—Very strong. We quote $150. 


Zinc and Lead Ore Markets 


Joplin, Mo., Mar. 30—Blende, per ton, 
high, $62.10; basis 60% Zn, premium, 
$60@50; medium to low, $47.50@ 40; aver- 
age basis, $50; calamine, per ton, 40% 
Zn, $40@35. Average selling rices: 
blende, $51.06; calamine, $36.20; all ores, 
$50.14 per ton. 

Lead: high, $86.80; basis 80% Pb, $86 


@85; average selling price, all grades of 
lead, $85.65 per ton. 

Shipments the week: Blende, 10,290; 
calamine, 676; lead, 1687 tons. Value all 
ores the week, $694,420. 

The premium base price for zinc is now 
and has been for several months a strange 
fantasy. One smelting company has aver- 
aged $7.50 per ton and at times has paid 
$10 per ton higher for premium ore than 
other buyers purchasing the same grade 
of ore. This company has persisted in 
this in the purchase of one or two lots, 
ranging from five to ten carloads, and it 
has thereby as persistently misrepresented 
the true market situation. For instance, 
this week, more premium ore sold at $55@ 
50 than at the high figure. And this has 
been true week after week. 


Platteville, Wis., Mar. 30—(By tele- 
graph)—Blende, basis 60% Zn, $53 base 
for premium grade down to $45 base for 
second grade. Lead ore, basis 80% lead, 
$85 per ton. Shipments reported for the 
week were 3504 tons blende, 177 tons ga- 
lena and 1231 tons cf sulphur ore. For 
the year to date the totals are 30,147 tons 
blende, 1194 tons galena and 10,891 tons 
of sulphur ore. During the week 3579 
tons blende was shipped to separating 


plants. 
Other Ores 


Antimony Ore—No business reported. 


Chrome Ore—Uncertain and difficult to 
quote. Charles Hardy reports a bid of 
$1.60 for 46% chrome and under 6% silica, 
f.o.b., California shipping point, without 
being able to get the ore. 


Manganese Ore—The March schedule of 
$1.20 for metallurgical ore, 48%, has been 
continued for April. 


Molybdenum Ore—No business reported. 
Market is lifeless. 


Pyrites—Spanish lump quoted at 17c. 
per unit, on basis of 9s. ocean freight, buyer 
to pay war risk, less 2% and excess freight. 
Orders are taken only on condition that the 
Government grants a license for the im- 
portation. 


Tungsten Ore—Considerable business 
was done, both for spot and forward de- 
livery. Scheelite is quoted at $24.50, and 
wolframite at $19@24, according to grade. 


Iron Trade Review 


PITTSBURGH—Apr. 2 
The iron and steel price-fixing of a week 
ago, for the second quarter of the year, 
did not create a ripple in business circles. 
While there had been some doubt as to the 
authenticity of early rumors, they proved 
correct, price changes being confined to a 
reduction of $1 a ton on basic iron, which 
carried bessemer down with it, and a re- 
duction of $1 a ton on all grades of scrap 
for which prices had previously been fixed. 
The reductions in basic iron and scrap 
represented in part a concession to de- 
tached steel works buying pig iron, which 
claimed that finished steel prices were too 
low in relation to raw materials, while the 
establishing of a spread of $1 between basic 
and foundry grades represented a desire to 
insure a supply of foundry iron, as at pre- 
cisely equal prices merchant furnaces would 
be somewhat disposed to make basic iron 
in preference to foundry. 
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There has been no increase in buying as 
a result of the price-fixing, and the view 
is confirmed that buyers were not waiting 
on the price announcement. The _ contin- 
gent that has maintained that frequent 
price-setting tends to disturb the market 
has been unable to make out a satisfac- 
tory case to the War Industries Board, 
which feels that fundamental existing cir- 
cumstances necessitate unsettled condi- 
tions which cannot be removed by price- 
fixing for long periods. Commercial con- 
sumers of iron and steel are unable to 
look far ahead, and as it is established 
that they have on mill books order and 
contracts for more than 12,000,000 tons 
of finished steel products, large additional 
buying at this time cannot be expected. 
It is altogether uncertain how much of the 
business on books is sound. Even the 
business that is in the form of actual 
specifications is not sound, for a consid- 
erable proportion of the tonnage recorded 
was specified months ago when conditions 
with consumers were markedly different, 
and it cannot be known that the consumers 
really want at this time the particular 
forms of steel then specified. The outlook 
is that in future the demand for steel will 
be confined chiefly to war material, direct 
and indirect, and in the long run the de- 
mand is hardly likely to equal the ca- 
pacity, unless war requirements materially 
increase. 

The freight-car buying program of the 
Railroad Administration contemplates the 
purchase of 50,000 box cars, 25,000 gon- 
dolas and 25,000 hoppers, or rather a 
smaller number than was originally con- 
templated. Not as much effort is to be 
made to speed up work at car shops as 
was expected, the Washington authorities 
being anxious to avoid disturbance to other 
and important war industries. As the car 
shops practically worked off their old or- 
ders, the new business will not cause much 
change in conditions either at car shops 
or at steel mills. The shell-steel buying 
program has been increased, now contem- 
plating 3.000,000 tons for the Government 
and 500,000 tons for the Government’s Al- 
lies, all for second half, against 2,500,000 
tons originally estimated. Steel require- 
ments for shipbuilding are expected to in- 
crease rather rapidly, being at the mo- 
ment unexpectedly light, and plate mills 
are being asked to devote 75% of their 
output to Government requirements of all 
sorts. It is a question whether as much 
steel as this can actually be employed. 


The 15% wage advance announced by 
the Steel Corporation to become effective 
Apr. 15 will naturally be followed by the 
independent interests. There were two 10% 
advances in 1917 and three 10% advances 
in 1916. The percentages are average 
rather than precise, common labor usually 
getting a little more than skilled labor. 
The six advances make a net total of 86%. 
From 1899 to 1913 inclusive there were 
eight general advances in the iron and 
steel industry of the central west, with two 
reductions, obtaining for but short periods. 


Pig Iron—The reduction of $1 a ton in 
basic iron, ordered by the War Industries 
Board to apply on deliveries Apr. 1 to June 
30 inclusive, makes the maximum price 
permissible $32, while it brings bessemer 
down from $36.30 to $35.20, as bessemer 
is taken at 10% above basic. Foundry re- 
mains at $33 and malleable at $33.50, the 
latter being apparently an oversight, , as 
it should stand in relation to basic., W. 
P. Snyder & Co. report average prices in 
sales made in March at $36.30 for besse- 
mer and $33 for basic. After the reduc- 
tion there was some business undertaken, 
but it was held for final closing until Apr. 
1 so that it did not get into the computa- 
tions for March. The foundry iron aver- 
age for March may be taken at $33. 


Ferroalloys 


Ferromanganese—The market shows ir- 
regularities, and as often as not when 
there is an attractive order one or more 
producers shade $250 a trifle. Manganese 
ore imports in January were 42,947 tons, 
against 30,549 tons in December and 629,- 
972 tons in the calendar year. 


Coke 


Connellisville—Car supplies were poor 
last week and shipments probably did not 
exceed 250,000 tons, against about 334,000 
tons in each of the three preceding weeks 
and an average of 267,000 tons weekly 
in the eariler weeks of the year. Condi- 
tions show no improvement this week, and 
a decrease in pig iron production may fol- 
low next weck. 
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STOCK QUOTATIONS 





N. Y. EXCH.t 





» pt 44 
A oF} 
Bato Min..... 1 
Bethlehem Steel....| 79 


Bethlehem Steel, pf.| 89 











Butte & Superior.. 19} 
Butte Cop. & zine. of 
Cerro de Pasco... 30 
Chile Cop......... 15 
IO. on Seiccc es sch Mae 
Colo.Fuel & Iron...| 37% 
Crucible Steel...... 62 
Crucible Steel, pf..| 88% 
Dome Mines....... 83 
Federal M. & S.. 9 
Federal M. & S. ‘pf. 30 
Great Nor., ore ctf..| 27} 
Greene Cananea....| 40} 
Gulf States Steel...| 90 
Homestake........ 76 
Inspiration Con. . 46% 
International Nickel} 28% 
Kennecott......... 31 
Lackawanna Steel..| 76} 
peer: Petrol.... gat 
mi .. os 2 
Nat’l Lea -| .564 
National Land, 1 100} 
‘ev. Consol....... 18 i 
Ontario Min. 8 
Ray Oon:...:....... at 
Republict. &S.,com.,} 78 
RepublicI.&S.,pf.; 96} 
Sloss-Sheffield...... 51 
Tennessee C. & C.. . 17} 
U.S. Steel,com....| 89 
U.S. Steel, pf...... 109 
Utah Copper....... 79 
Va. Iron &C 65 
N. Y. CURBt Apr. 2 
Big Ledge......... l& 
Butte & N. duce wae 
Butte Detroit. Bre * 
Caledonia......... 42 
Calumet & Jerome.. 1 tf 
Can. Cop. Corpn...} 1 
ID. 50.0.5. 0,050,065 2 
CO. ano ce ess 0} 
=. a, ermine ‘a z, 
‘on. Coppermines. . 
Con. Nev.-Utah.... ty 
Emma Con........ 25 
First Nat. Cop..... 1 
Goldfield Con...... ~.28 
Goldfield Merger. ; 04 
Greenmonster...... -75 
Hecla Min........ 4 
Howe Sound....... t4 
Jerome Verde...... 
Kerr Lake.........|5.10 
Louisiana......... t.50 
BE. 5+ oN. 6 9im0 0m 337 
Majestic. ......... 3 
RLS te 063 


Ma é 
ee oeree. .| .43 














Milford. ti} 
Mohican. ¢.25 
Mother Lode ool eee 
N, ¥. @ Hend..... | $124 
Nipissing Mines... . | 8} 
Nixon Nevada..... 1 
te “eee | tH 
aaa ‘ai 
Ray Hercules...... 4 
Richmond......... it.56 
Rochester Mines...| .32 
St. Joseph Lead....| 115 
Standard S. L...... | .50 
SE ¢65-4'0- a8 4 0 | .25 
Success........... .13 
yee 34 
Tonopah Ex. 1 i 
Tribullion. . 31 
Troy Arizona. oleae 
United Cop 3 t% 
United Verde Ext..| 37} 
United Zinc....... 1} 
Utica Mines....... +.08 
Apr. 2 


SAN FRAN.* 











Alta.... 
GE axe sar oce ses ; 
Best & Belcher.... . .02 
Caledonia. . -06 
Challenge Con. . .02 
Confidence........ .04 
Con. Virginia...... .33 
Gould & Curry..... -O1 
Hale & Norcross.. . .02 
Jacket-Cr. Pt...... .06 
DE. occ ccess .13 
Occidental......... +.60 
eae * 22> 2 .13 
Overman. se oak .02 
Savage . .03 
Sierra Nevada. .16 
Union Con.... -99 
Utah Con.. .O1 
Belmont. . . ocset S000 
Jim Butler........ .58 
MacNamara....... .10 
Midway ou -08 
Mont. Tonopah. es 12 
North Star........ .04 
Rescue Eula....... -07 
West End Con..... oun 
RS Snaps ws 0 oi 11 
Booth. on .05 
Comb. Frac....... $.02 
D’ eld Daisy...... a 
.13 
-05 
poate -05 
Nevada Packard...| ¢.25 
Round Mountain... -32 
Sliver Pick... ..... ‘3 
White Caps....... 
SE 








nanza 
Butte-Ralaklava. . 
Calumet & Ariz. . 
Calumet & Hecla.. . 
Centennial........ 





Keweenaw......... 


Mayfiower.... . . a 
Michigan.......... 
Moha 


New Arcadian. 
New Idria. 

North Butte. 
North Lake. 
Olibway....... 
Old Dominion... .. 
a 
Quincy. oe 
St. Mary’s M. eer 
RN OS 0055s ec ee's 
fSenera..... ST ee 
NO. 3 noc ius 








.) 
Tuolumne... 
U.S. Smelting..... 
U.S. Smelt’g, pf... 
ae 
i 1 





Wolverine......... 


Wyandot......... f 


BOSTON CURB* 


Alaska Mines" Corp,| -1! 
Ringham Mines. . 
Boston Ely. 

Roston & Mont. . 
Butte & Lon’n Dev. 
Calaveras : 
Calumet-Corbin. 
Chief Con..... 
Cortez. 

Crown Reserve.. 
Crystal Cop....... 
Fagle & Blue Bell.. 
Gila Copper. . 
Houghton Copper. . 
Intermountain..... 
Tron Cap, Com.... 
Mexican Metals.... 
Mines of America. . 
Mojave Tungsten. . 
Nat. Zinc & Lead... 
Nevada-Douglas... 
New Baltic........ 
New Cornelia ; 
Oneco........ 
Pacific Mines e 
Rex Cons..... ee 
Yukon Gold....... 


SALT LAKE* 


ekedakas” 
Empire Copper.. 
Gold Chain A at iret 


Rico Wellington. 
Silver-King Coal’n 
Silver xis ree ée 
Sioux Con. 
So. Hecla. . 
Tintic Standard. 
Uncle Sam........ 
Walker Cop....... 
PURINES. tive oc one oe 


TORONTO* 


pa 


ARERR RRS are” 
Beaver Con. 
Chambers Ferland.. 
Coniagas:......... 
Hargraves........ 
ais 65 5 9% 5.4 » 
Peterson Lake..... 
Temiskaming...... 
Wettlaufer-Lor.. 
Davidson..... 
Dome Exten. 
Dome Lake 
Hollinger... 
Mcintyre. . 
Newray ; 
Porcu. "Grown roan 0 
aes headers 
WEB bikes ss ote dé 
_::| 4.50 "| West Dome: . Siwades b 
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STOCK QUOTATIONS—Continued 


COLO. SPRINGS Apr. 2) LONDON Mar. 18 
Cresson Con......| 4.433| |Alaska G. F.....\£0 Iva aa 
Doctor Jack Pot... - 03 Burma Corp.... . "a ‘” ys 
oe” Con.. -04 | |Cam a: Olt: 3 
hee 12 Camp B scot O 2m 
Gold Sovereign. 02 | \BrOe.......... 093 
Golden Cycle... .. 59 Esperanza...... 096 
ae arn: 05, 8,005 4 -32 Mexican Mines...| 5 12 6 
PE 5:55 ap. 03s -053|) {Min. Corp. Can..| 0 16 3 
Mary McKinney.. -05%| |Nechi, pfd...... {010 9 
PORCINE 0.5 6 o:s.0's.0 -90 roville.. -| 019 6 
United GoldM..::| :15 | |Santa Gert‘dis.. || 0 13 3 
Vindicator........ -29 Comboy.. -.1018 6 
* Bid prices. + Closing pr prices. a Last Quotations. 3 


MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES OF METALS 


| 








New York London 
Silver |"T916 |] 1917 ) 1918 | 1916 | 1917) i918” 
56.775] 75.630|88.702|26.960|36 . 682/44. 356 
-755| 77.585|85 .716|26 .975|37 . 742/42 792 
57.935| 73.861/88.082|27 597/36. 410|43 620 
64.415| 73.875 30. 662/36 .963]...... 
4.269| 74.745]. 477|37 .940 
65.024] 76.971|...... 31.060|39.065| _. 
62.940] 79.010]...... 30.000/40. 110). 
66.083] 85. 1... +{31.498143 418] || 
8.515/100.740)...... 32 .584/50.920). : 
87 .855| 87.332]...... 32.361/44.324|. | 
71.604] 85.891|...... 34.192/43.584|. ||| 
75.765| 85.960|...... 36 .410|43 052). ||| 











- 165.661] 81.417 31.315/40.851 


New York quotations cents per ounce troy, oe Silver; 
London, pence per ounce, sterling silver, 0.925 fine 


Year.. 




























































New York London es 
Copper|_! lectrolytic_|~ Standard Electrolytic 
1917 | 1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 
Jan... ./28.673|23 . 500/131 .921| 110.000) 142.895 136. 000 
Feb. .|31.750|23 . 500/137 .895| 110.000) 148. 100/125.000 
Mar.. .|31.481/23 . 500/136 . 750/110 .000) 151 .000/125.000 
April. .|27.935]...... 133 .842)....... 147.158). a 
Se S. 130.000]....... 42.000}. 
June....}29.962)...... 130.000]....... 142.000} . 
July...|26.620)...... DERE 6 66-040 140. 409} . 
Aug...|/25.380]...... i fo) ee 137.000} . 
Sept... /25.073]...... RET MTs as 64 ote 135.250). 
Oct.....|23.500}...... kee 5.000} . 
Nov OF BIO Bc cc cces 125.000 
Dec 23.500)...... 110.000)....... 125.000) . ‘ 
Yearl27.1sol......!124.s02].... 138.4011... 
. | New York. “London 
Tin 1917 | 1918 |" 1917 | 1918 
a 44.175 . 500/185 . 813/293 .227 
February............| 51.420) 92.000 a pit 311.525 
March..............| 54.398 (a) .443/318 .875 
Mr errs GRIT)... eee 390 171). wee 
EE a. 6:b:kg:k'6:0 5.00: 0 CRE a ooo 8 EP BEE. os cnce 
ere lt 242 .083} . 
ince Seb tice ve GR soos 242.181)....... 
MIR: «0.0: 60:06 66:26:08 ED a eiS 0 243 .978)....... 
September........... ii ae 244 .OAR)........ 
ls ented eh 8 Glapell....... ree 
Es 0 5 oon KA TOPE sc nes PCM sss vec 
BPOUMEEIEE. vce cc eas i 208 .556}....... 
POO Eg eck cea 61.802 ose taen 237 .663i....... 
(a) No average computed. 
New York | St. Louts | London 
Lead {3917 ] 1918 | 1917 | 1918 | 1917 | 1918 
January aie 7.626) 6.782 6. 684/30. 500/ 29.50 
February....| 8.636) 6.973 6. 899/30.500/29.50 
March.....} 9.199} 7.201 7.091)|20.500|29.50 
RO. 0523 Us 6-4 +65 BU so ced 30. 500)...... 
| en S| eee lS Oe | ee 20.500). 
| Se. ee | er 20.500) . 
[Oe Sk, ae: Ul 30.500). . 
August..... 10.504]...... Essa bse 30.500) . 
September../ 8.680)......} 8.611]...... 30.500; 
October....| 6.710|...... | eee 0.500) . - 
November..| 6.249)...... (| er 30 .50€ | 
December..} 6.375]......] 6.312]...... 30.500). 
Von... .| 8.787 ee ae 
a” | New York St. Louis | London _ 
Spelter |"1917 | 1918 | 1917 | 1918 | 1917 | 1918 
January.....| 9.619] 7 836] 9.449] 7.661/48.329/54.000 
February... 10.045] 7.814] 9.875) 7.639|47 .000/54.000 
March. .. .}10.300| 7.461|10.1320| 7.286/47.000/54.000 
NERS G6 aw 6. a... DNs 06:6, 0:8 54.632)... 
ens s:¢0.08 Mis bans Es oa eso 54.000) 
ORR MME MEs ss <0 Os ts ios 54.000} . 
Se ee 8.4723 54.000). 
August.... ip 6-0 ecec04 Es 0.<0.08 54.000/]..... 
September..| 8.136)...... A eaaperr 54.000} . 
October... .| 7.983}...... 7.813 54.000! . 
November .| 7.847|...... es oe exe 54.000). 
December..} 7.685]...... Wits ceed 54.000)..... 
_Year.. 8.9011 ee ol 8.813 bg tee MP RRO s sis. s0 





New York and ft. Louis quotations, . cents per pound. 
London, pounds sterling per long ton. 
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Bessomert Basict Foundry 
1917 | 1918 | 1917 | 1918 | 1917 | 1918 
535 .95|$37 . 25/330 . 95|$33 .9£/$30 .95/$33 .95 
36.37| 37.25) 30.95] 33.95) 30.95 33.95 
37.37] 37.25] 33.49] 33.95] 35.91] 33.95 
SEs xin 8-4 MP Ke 0.6.65 40.06).... 
45.94]..... Rs. 5 005s 43.60). 
54.22 SOEs saws 50 14). 
Bs oes Beets «5 es 3 53.95 
iu MeEs a s.6 BBE ls cuvee 53.95 
46.40)...... i. | ee 48.58 
SP MOT ies. 08 Beebe i8 By ks 
November .| 37.25)...... RW. 6:0 6.008 33.95 
December..| 37.25)...... 33.95]...... 3.95). . 
Vear.... .|$43.57 0 GB i's ons $40.83!...... 
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